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PART SECOND. 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


To teach Deaf and Dumb persons to speak, is an enterprise 
which does not require great talents, but much patience. 
After reading with attention what I am about to offer upon 
this matter, every father or mother, master, or mistress, may 
hope to succeed in the attempt, provided they be not discour- 
aged by the difficulties they will infallibly experience on the 
part of their pupil at first; difficulties they must expect; but, 
above all things, let them avoid betraying the least symptom 
of impatience, for it would instantly disconcert him, while 
yet a novice in this art, and make him abandon a course of 
instruction, whose value he cannot estimate, and whose first 
lessons present nothing agreeable. 

In my “ Methodical Institution,” printed in 1776, I disclaimed 
all pretensions to be considered as the inventor of this branch 


of instruction, acknowledging that when I formerly took upon 
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me the education of two Deaf and Dumb twin sisters, it did 
not enter my mind to take any steps towards teaching them 
to speak. Nevertheless, I had not forgotten that in a conver- 
sation, when I was about the age of sixteen, with my tutor of 
philosophy, who was an excellent metaphysician, he had proved 
to me, upon incontestible principles, that there is no more nat- 
ural connection between metaphysical ideas and the articulate 
sounds which strike the ear, than between these same ideas 
and the written characters which strike the eye. 

I perfectly recollected that, as a consummate philosopher, 
he drew this direct conclusion from his premises, namely, 
that it would be as possible to instruct the Deaf and Dumb 
by written characters, always accompanied by sensible signs, 
as to instruct other men by words delivered orally, along with 
gestures indicative of their signification. (At that moment, 
I little thought Providence was laying the foundation of the 
vocation to which I was destined.) 

Moreover I conceived myself that it was only by mere arbi- 
trary agreement amongst people of the same country, that the 
words and writing of any nation signified something ; and that 
it must every where have been signs which had given to words 
as well as to writing, and to writing as well as to words, the 
virtue of recalling to the mind the ideas of things which had 
been shown by some sign of the eye or of the hand as their 
names were first pronounced or written, written or proncunced. 

Full of these ideas, deduced from the clearest metaphysical 
truths, I began the education of my two pupils. I soon saw 
that a Deaf and Dumb person, under the guidance of a good 
master, is an attentive spectator who delivers to himself (éra- 
didit ipse spectator) the number and arrangement of the 
letters of a word presented to him, and that he retains them 
better than other children to whom they are not yet become 
familiar by daily reiterated use. 

Experience likewise showed me that a Deaf and Dumb per- 
son, endowed with a moderate share of capacity, learns, in the 
space of three days from the commencement of his instruction, 
about eighty words, which he does not forget, and of which it 
is not necessary to repeat to him the explanation. So perfectly 
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are the number and arrangement of the letters of all these 
words fixed in his memory, that if an error is committed in 
orthography in writing any of them he notices it directly. 

Charmed with the facility which I discovered of instructing 
the Deaf and Dumb by writing and the intervention of method- 
ical signs, I bestowed no thought upon the means of untying 
their tongues. One day a stranger came to our public lesson, 
and offering me a Spanish book, said that it would be a real 
service to the owner if I would purchase it: I answered, that, 
as I did not understand the language, it would be totally use- 
less to me: but opening it casually, what should I see but 
the manual alphabet of the Spaniards, neatly executed in cop- 
per-plate? I wanted no further inducement; I paid the mes- 
senger his demand, and kept the book. 

I then became impatient for the conclusion of the lesson; 
and what was my surprise when turning to the first page of 
my book, I found this title, Arte para ensenar a hablar los 
Mudos? J had no difficulty to guess that this signified The 
Art of Teaching the Dumb to speak; and I immediately re- 
solved to make myself master of Spanish, that I might be able 
to render my pupils so great a service. 

As I was forward to make mention of this work of Bonnet, 
upon which great eulogiums had been bestowed in Spain, I 
had not been long in possession of it, when a gentleman who 
heard me speaking about it informed me that Amman, a Swiss 
physician in Holland, had published a very good work in 
Latin, upon the same subject, with the title of Dissertatio 
de loquela Surdorum et Mutorum, which I should find in the 
library of a friend of mine. 

I procured it without delay; and conducted by the light of 
these two excellent guides 1 soon discovered how to proceed 
in order to cure, in part at least, one’of the two infirmities of 
my scholars. And here I am to render the justice which is 
due to those two great authors. The merit of the invention 
is refused to Bonnet, because history mentions certain persons 
prior to him who had taught Deaf and Dumb people to speak: 
and Amman is accused of being a plagiary and a mere copier 
of former writers. 
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For my own part, I entertain a lively sense of gratefulness 
towards them both, as my masters; and find no difficulty in 
believing that Amman invented this art in Holland, Bonnet 
in Spain, Wallis in England, and other learned men in other 
countries, without having seen one another’s works; and even 
further, that every skillful anatomist might become the invent- 
or of this art in his turn, by meditating a few days on the 
motions which take place in his organs of speech and the 
parts which are contiguous, while considering himself with at- 
tention in a glass as he pronounces strongly every separate 
letter, without previously reading any book upon the subject ; 
which I would fain think ought to be deemed sufficient justi- 
fication of these two authors. 

So simple is my method, that I have now and then offered 
to wager with men of learning, that I would make them pro- 
ficients in it in the space of half anhour. After putting this 
to the test, some of them have confessed that had they accept- 
ed the wager they should have lost. Is it not very possible 
therefore for somebody in France, or elsewhere, to take the 
same route, which is only following nature step by step, with- 
out any acquaintance with my book? And would it not be an 
injustice to cavil with him about the invention, or to accuse 
him of plagiarism? Amman has given a very proper answer 
to those who have brought forward this accusation against 
him. 

It has ever been held lawful to profit by the knowledge of 
those who have written before us; but a plagiary is a despica- 
ble wretch, who endeavours to obtain honour from the knowl- 
edge of another as if it emanated from himself; a baseness 
which we ought to be very scrupulous in imputing to men 
of eminent abilities. 

I shall not enter into the detailed explications which our 
two scientific authors have given upon the theory as well as 
the practice of the subject they have treated. Their works 
are two torches which have lighted my footsteps; but I have 
taken the route which appeared to me the shortest and easiest 
in the application of their principles. 
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CuapTeR I.—How WE MAY SUCCEED IN TEACHING THE DEAF 
AND DuMB TO PRONOUNCE VOWELS AND SIMPLE SYLLABLES. 
When I am about to teach a Deaf and Dumb person to pro- 

nounce, I begin with making him wash his hands thoroughly 
clean. This done, I trace an @ upon the table; and taking 
his hand, I introduce his fourth or little finger, as far as the 
second articulation, into my mouth; after which I pronounce 
strongly an a, making him observe that my tongue lies still, 
without rising to touch his finger.* 

I next write upon the table an e, which I likewise pronounce 
strongly several times, with my pupil’s finger again in my 
mouth, and make him remark that my tongue rises and push- 
es his finger towards my palate ; then, withdrawing his finger, 
I pronounce anew the same letter, and make him observe that 
my tongue dilates and approaches the eye-teeth, and that my 
mouth is not so open. I shall show him hereafter how to pro- 
nounce our different es. 

After these two operations, I put my finger into my pupil’s 
mouth, making him understand that he is to do with his 
tongue what I have done with mine. The pronunciation of a 
commonly suffers no difficulty. That of e succeeds also, for 
the most part; but there are some pupils to whom the mech- 
anism of it must be shown over again, two or three times, 
taking care to testify no impatience at their unskillfulness. 

When the pupil has pronounced these two first letters, I 
write down and show ani; and having again put his finger 
into my mouth, I pronounce it strongly. I make him observe, 
1, that my tongue rises more, and pushes his finger against 
my palate as if to fix it there; 2, that my tongue dilates more, 
as if it were going to issue between the side teeth; 3, that I 
make a kind of smile, which is very perceptible to the eye. 

Withdrawing his finger from my mouth, and putting mine 
into his, I engage him to do what I have just done; but this 


* [The reader will please observe that the sounds represented here are those of 
the French language, viz.: the vowel a like a in father ; e like a in fate; 1 like e 
in mete; o like o in mote; and u, a sound not heard in English. The consonant 
sounds do not vary essentially from the English, except the nasal n, and the ch, 
which is like the English sh. Ep ANNALS.] 
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operation rarely succeeds the first time, or even the first day, 
although repeatedly attempted; and some Deaf and Dumb 
persons can never be brought to execute it but in a very im- 
perfect manner. Their i has too close a resemblance to their 
e. I pass over, at present, the y pronounced like 7. 

There is no further occasion for the fingers to be introduced 
into the mouth. In forming a sort of o with my lips, and 
making a little grimace, I pronounce an 0; and my pupil'pro- 
nounces it directly without difficulty. . 

Doing next with my mouth as if I were blowing a candle or 
a fire, I pronounce an uw. The Deaf and Dumb are apt to 
pronounce ow. To correct this, I make the pupil feel upon the 
back of his hand that the breath which issues: from my mouth 
in pronouncing ow is warm, but that the breath produced by 
pronouncing w is cold. 

The letter 4 creates a sort of sigh in the pronunciation of 
voyels which it precedes and sometimes is not sounded at all ; 
the pupil will learn by use when to give and when to suppress 
this aspiration. 

It will not be amiss, before I proceed, to mention an impru- 
dent expedient which I adopted when I first set about teach- 
ing the Deaf and Dumb to speak, that other instructors may 
be warned not to fall into the same. Having attentively 
studied and clearly understood the principles of my two mas- 
ters, Bonnet and Amman, I undertook to explain and teach 
them to my scholars, by the method of question and answer ; 
thus very indiscreetly entering into a long and intricate route. 
I was throwing away my time and my instructions ; whereas I 
should have done nothing but operate. 

To form an instructor for this art, we need only apprise any 
one of what naturally takes place in himself in pronouncing 
letters and syllables; because he has articulated them from 
infancy without adverting to the mechanism of their utterance. 
We have no need, in addition to this, to lay down principles 
to learn him what he is to do in order to speak, since he does 
so of himself every instant; and what he experiences in him- 
self is quite sufficient to instruct him in what he is to endeav- 
our to bring about in the organs of his pupils. 
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The case is the same with the Deaf and Dumb. It is idle 
to involve them in a detail of principles; it is fatiguing them 
to no purpose. Under the conduct of an intelligent master, 
who operates himself and makes them operate, they need 
nothing but hands and eyes to perceive and to feel what takes 
place in others in speaking, and, consequently, to know what 
is to be effected in themselves to utter sounds like the rest of 
mankind. 

I thought this episode very pertinent to prevent such as may 
be touched with compassion for the Deaf and Dumb from 
imagining, that superior abilities are necessary to teach them 
to speak. 

Nor ought I to omit another important article, which will 
require the attention of those engaged in their tuition. It 
sometimes happens in our first lessons on this art, that our 
pupils, having disposed their organs as they see ours disposed 
for the pronunciation of a particular letter, remain neverthe- 
less without utterance, because they make no internal motion 
to expel air from their lungs. As this failure might easily 
provoke one to lose patience, we must be upon our guard. 

In order to remedy it, I place my pupil’s hand upon my 
throat, upon the part called the apple,* and make him feel the 
palpable difference there when I only dispose my organs to 
pronounce a letter, and when I actually do pronounce it. 
This difference is also very sensible in the flanks, at least on 
the utterance of peculiar letters, gq and p for instance, when 
pronounced strongly. I also make him experience on the 
back of his hand, by the concussion of air, the difference when 
I pronounce and when I do not pronounce. Lastly, placing 
his finger in my mouth so as to touch neither my tongue nor 
my palate, 1 make him perceive this difference again very 
sensibly. , 

If all this should be unsuccessful with a pupil, nothing re- 
mains but to squeeze his little finger pretty sharply, which 
will soon draw some sound out of his mouth by way of lament-’ 
ation. 

To return to our pronunciation. 


*Pomum Adami. 
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I write upon the table pa, pe, pi, po, pu; beginning with 
these syllables for the following reason, because in every art 
we should begin with what is easiest, and proceed by degrees 
to what is most difficult. I shew my pupil that I swell out 
my cheeks, and press my lips together strongly ; then, expell- 
ing air from my mouth with some degree of violence, | pro- 
nounce pa; this he imitates immediately. The generality of 
the Deaf and Dumb pronounce this syllable before they come 
under our instruction, because the motions made in uttering 
it being purely external, they notice them, and accustom 
themselves through imitation to perform them. 

But having learned to pronounce e, i, 0, u, by the first 
operation of which I have given an account, they say, pa, pe, 
pi, po, pu, off hand; the pi alone is often obscure, and con- 
tinues more or less so for a length of time. 

I write ba, be, bi, bo, bu, because b is only the softening of 
p. To make the pupil understand this difference, I put my 
hand upon his hand or shoulder and squeeze it strongly, 
making him observe that my lips in like manner, press against 
each other strongly when I say pa. After that, I squeeze his 
hand or shoulder more gently, making him observe the gen- 
tler compressure of my lips in pronouncing ba. He commonly 
seizes the difference, pronounces ba directly, and then be, bi, 
bo, bu. ‘ 

After b and p, the consonant easiest to be pronounced is ¢. 
Therefore I now write ta, te, ti, to, tu, and pronounce ta. At 
the same time, I cause my pupil to remark that I place the 
tip of my tongue between my upper and lower teeth, as also 
that I make a slight ejaculation with my tongue, which it is 
easy for him to feel by approaching the end of his little finger. 
There is scarce any pupil who fails to pronounce ¢a immediate- 
ly, and then fe, ti, to, tu. 

I next write da, de, di, do, du, because d is only a softer t¢ ; 
and in order to render the difference sensible, I strike the 
palm of my left hand with the fore-finger of my right, first 
forcibly, then feebly: this variation gives us da, de, di, do, du. 

After the foregoing letters, the one most easily pronounced 


is f, 
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I write fa, fe, fi, fo, fu, and pronounce fa strongly. I make 
my pupil observe that I place my upper teeth upon my under 
lip, and make him feel upon the back of his hand the emission 
of breath caused by the pronunciation of this syllable. If he 
has ever so little ability he pronounces it directly. 

Va, ve, vi, vo, vu, which is but the softening of the preceding, 
suffers some difficulty ; a little patience, however, is sure to 
conquer it. 

All we have hitherto attempted is mere play, and with a 
very small share of attention and capacity on the part of the 
Deaf and Dumb scholars, it does not take them an hour to 
learn and execute the whole with tolerable clearness: this 
already gives them thirteen letters (including the / and the y) 
which is the full half of our alphabet. What follows is more 
difficult, and requires more of the scholars’ attention ; accord- 
ingly success is by no means equally prompt. 

I write sa, se, st, so, su, and pronounce sa strongly. Then 
I take my pupil’s hand, and having placed it in an horizontal 
position three or four inches below my chin, 1 make him 
observe, 1, that in strongly pronouncing an s I blow upon the 
back of his hand very sensibly, although my head, and con- 
sequently my mouth, are not inclined so as to blow in that 
direction; 2, that this takes place because the end of my 
tongue, almost touching the upper incisive teeth, leaves a very 
small outlet for the air, which I emit forcibly, and so prevents 
it from issuing ina straight direction; while, on the other 
hand, this air forcibly expelled not being able to return back, 
is obliged to descend perpendicularly upon the back of the 
hand under my chin, where the impression of it is sensibly 
felt; 8, that my tongue presses pretty strongly the upper eye 
teeth. 

It often happens that a pupil, after giving attention to what 
he saw me do, putting his hand under his chin and straight 
pronounces sa, then si, so, su. We inform him that ¢ follow- 
ed by e or 7 is pronounced as if it were se, si, and that even 
before an a, an 0, or an u, it is pronounced sa, so, su, when a 
cedilla or little comma is placed under the ¢. 

Za, ze, zi, zo, zu, is the softening of sa, se, st so, su, some 
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Deaf and Dumb persons are brought into the pronunciation 
of it at the very first attempt; others not till after several 
attempts. 

Sa, se, si, so, su, conducts us to cha, che, chi, cho, chu, 
which presents greater difficulty. I write it down, and pro- 
nounce cha strongly, making my pupil observe the grimace 
we all naturally fall into when uttering this syllable with ve- 
hemence, as is frequently done to scare a cat: then putting 
his finger into my mouth, I make him remark 1, the strong 
impulsion I give the air in pronouncing this syllable as well 
as in the pronunciation of sa; 2, that the middle of my tongue 
almost touches my palate; 3, that the tongue dilates and 
strikes, as it were, the eye-teeth; 4, that it leaves a sufficient 
vent for the air to issue in a straight direction, without being 
forced perpendicularly downward as when I pronounce the 
letter s. The pupil readily perceives this difference, because, 
in holding his hand opposite my mouth, he feels that the air 
strikes directly against it when I pronounce the syllable cha. 

I then put my finger into his mouth, and engaging him to 
do as I have done he pronounces cha, and afterwards che, chi, 
cho, chu; but, for a time, he always reverts to sa, se, si, so, 
su, unless he employs his finger to direct the operations of his 
tongue: practice alone will enable him to do without this help. 

Ja, je, ji, jo, ju, is the softening of cha, che, chi, cho, chu, 
and is taught, like the other softenings, by different degrees 
of compression: much, as in all the rest, depending upon 
practice and attention. 

Now comes something to exercise the patience. I write 
upon the table 

co, cu. 
Ka, ke, ki, ko, ku. 
Qua, que, qui, quo. 

This done I pronounce strongly ca. 

Gently applying the hand of my pupil to my neck, I put it 
in the situation of a man’s hand taking hold of my throat to 
strangle me. I make him feel that in strongly pronouncing 
this syllable my throat is very palpably inflated; and then 
show him that my tongue draws itself back, after fixing 
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strongly to my palate so as to leave no vent to the interior air 
until forced downward to give the pronunciation of this syl- 
lable. I make him also observe the sort of effort which takes 
place at the same time in the flanks. After this | apply my 
hand to his throat in the same manner as | had applied his 
hand to my throat, and engage him to essay to do what he 
has seen me do. 

Very few of the Deaf and Dumb succeed in the attempt at 
first; in which case it becomes necessary to repeat the opera- 
tion, and make them observe the effect of the pronunciation 
of this syllable in the throat of their companions; as also the 
manner in which the tongue cleaves to the palate in preparing 
to pronounce it. It is necessary to rehearse all this three or 
four days together with some pupils; but let me earnestly 
recommend, above all things, the utmost caution not to dis- 
hearten them. 

Whenever they appear wearied or dispirited with a letter, 
we should pass on to another: an hour after, perhaps, they 
will utter on a sudden the one abandoned; then they should 
be required to repeat it over and over. Sometimes it also hap- 
pens that in endeavouring to make them pronounce a syllable 
which we show them, hic et nunc, they pronounce another un- 
taught. Ihave met with pupils, for example, who whilst I 
was attempting to make them pronounce cha for the first time, 
pronounced qua of themselves; in such case it is advisable to 
write down qua, que, qui, quo, and get them to pronounce it 
several times running; for this is so much labor saved. 

The younger of the Deaf and Dumb find it difficult, for a 
long time, to pronounce ca without using their finger to dis- 
pose their tongue as it ought to be for the pronunciation of the 
letter e: this operation easily leads them to attach it to their 
palate as much as is necessary to pronounce the syllable ca; 
but the pronunciation of this once effected, it is speedily fol- 
lowed by the pronunciation of all the other syllables arranged 
in the above three lines. 

Ga, gue, gui, go, gu, are softenings of qua, que, qui, &c., 
but we take care to notice that when g is found alone with e 
or i it is in many words pronounced like je or ji: we also re- 
mark that in the words gabion, galley, the pronunciation of g 
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is hard, the tongue being then drawn back towards the throat 
nearly as much as in pronouncing qua, and the expulsion of 
the air almost as strong; 2, that in the pronunciation of guard, 
guest, there is more softness, the tongue being less drawn back 
and the expulsion of the air less strong; lastly, that in the 
syllable gnewr the tongue is hardly drawn back at all, and the 
expression of the air still weaker: this third pronunciation of 
the g, with an m, should proceed from the nose, and the 
tongue be carried to the upper front teeth, as we shall explain 
when we treat of n. 

We do not teach the letter z apart; we content ourselves 
with shewing that sometimes it has the sound of qs, at others 
that of gz. We are to explain hereafter how we teach our 
scholars to join these two consonants together. 

Being unwilling to separate any of those which are hard in 
themselves, from those more soft which are correlative, the 
four consonants called liquids /, m,n, 7, are all that remain. 

I now write Ja, le, li, lo, lu, and pronounce la. 1 make the 
pupil observe 1, that my tongue curls back and strikes my 
palate with its point; 2, that it dilates very sensibly to pro- 
nounce letter / of this syllable, and then instantly contracts to 
pronounce the a. This operation is not unlike the action of 
a cat in drinking. The Deaf and Dumb have no great diffi- 
culty to attain the pronunciation. 

Upon writing me, ma, mi, mo, mu, and pronouncing ma, I 
make it observed that the position of my lips is apparently the 
_ same as for the pronunciation of b and p; but, 1, that the 
compression of the lips against each other is not so strong as 
that of p and is even weaker than that of b; 2, that in pronounc- 
ing this letter my lips do not perceptibly move forward; 3, 
that the prolation of this letter ought to issue by the nose. 

I therefore place the back of my pupil’s hand upon my 
mouth to make him feel the weakness of the compression of 
my lips, which merely approach one another without any 
action productive of utterance; I then take his two fore-fingers, 
and place one on each side of my nostrils to make him feel 
the motion which arises there by the prolation of this letter 
being made to issue from the nose. 

This second softening of p, and emission of air from the 
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nostrils proves a difficult task to some of the Deaf and Dumb; 
but is nevertheless accomplished with patience, making them 
essay to produce in themselves by the means I have just de- 
scribed, what they experienced upon me when I pronounced 
this letter. Some persons learned in these matters, have said 
that the letter m is a p which issues by the nose, and the let- 
ter n,at which issues by the same channel: it is certain, at 
least, that the letter n can be pronounced distinctly by observ- 
ing the same position as for¢. It is however more commo- 
dious to carry the end of the tongue behind the upper fore 
teeth, pressing strongly against them; and this position facili- 
tates a good deal the issue of the respiration by the nose: this 
is what I make my pupil remark, pronouncing na myself 
while his two fingers are against my two nostrils, and causing 
him afterwards to pronounce na, ne, ni, no, nu. 

Amman considers the letter 7 as the most difficult of all, 
scrupling not to say, sola littera r potestati mee non subjacet. 
When my common attempts to bring my pupils to pronounce 
this letter fail with any of them,I then proceed to put some 
water in my mouth, and go through the process of gargling; 
I get my pupils to do the same after me, upon which they 
readily say, ra, re, ri, ro, ru. I therefore recommend this re- 
source in case of need; there are some pupils, indeed, who fall 
into tears when desired to go through the operation; so that 
as to these, we must be content to give them a sight of what 
takes place in our own throat or in some other person’s in 
pronouncing this letter. 

If however this should prove fruitless, there is no occasion 
to despair: for even those who cannot effect the pronunciation 
of ra, commonly pronounce the syllable pra very well, when 
arrived at that part of our instruction; and this conducts 
them to pronounce the former, in which they had hitherto 
failed, as it is then very easy to make them distinguish in 
themselves the difference of what passes on their lips for the 
pronunciation of the p, from what passes in their throat for the 
pronunciation of the r. 

That we may not perplex our pupils with too many difficul- 
ties, we do not explain minutely the variations of the position 
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of the tongue in pronouncing our different es, but confine our- 
selves to observe merely the difference in the aperture of the 
mouth, which, for the present, is quite enough. Although 
the grimace we make in pronouncing e mute and the dipthong 
eu deserves particular attention. 

It is not always easy to make them seize the difference be- 
tween the grimace produced by this last, and that made in 
pronouncing ou; the latter contracts the windpipe and mouth, 
the former dilates them: in pronouncing ew, the under lip is in 
some small degree pendant: we observe to our pupils that in 
blowing upon one’s hands in winter to warm them we say ew. 


CHAPTER II.—NECESSARY OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING THE READ- 
ING AND PRONUNCIATION OF THE DEAF AND DuMB. 


We had learned to pronounce the different words of our 
language before we ever learned to read. We went through 
the former of these studies withott perceiving it; and all the 
persons with whom we lived were our preceptors in it without 
thinking about it. Persons, foolishly esteemed adepts, have 
initiated us in the latter of these arts; but they are entitled 
to very little thanks for our success, as they took no small pains 
to prevent it. In making us spell a ¢, an 0, an 7, an e, an n, 
and a ¢, they set us an hundred miles off ¢é; yet ¢¢ was what 
they then made us say. Was it possible to contrive any thing 
more absurd? In short, we have learned to read, because our 
ductility was superior to our masters’ understanding; for 
after spelling all those letters, how, in common sense, could 
they tell us to forget them all and pronounce ¢¢ ? 


ARTICLE THE First.—n what Manner the Deaf and Dumb are 
taught to give the same Pronunciation to Syllables differently 
Written. 

It is not with Deaf and Dumb as with other children. 


From pronunciation to reading, is but one step for them ; or, 
to speak more accurately, they learn both at once. We are 
therefore careful to inculcate that we do not speak as we write. 
It is a defect in our language; but we have not power to 
amend it: we write for the eye and speak for the ear. 
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We set down different syllables one under another in the 


following ofder : 
té 1é mé 
tes les mes 
tais lais mais 
tois lois mois 
toient loient moient, 


and inform our pupils that we pronounce them all alike, in 
this manner, #é, té, té, te, te; le, lé, lé, le ; mé, mé, mé, mé : 
we then make them pronounce each of these syllables in the 
same manner: they comprehend us, and we find that they 
never mistake. 

We take the same method with all other syllables that are 
pronounced alike and differently written : and our pupils be- 
come so thoroughly versed in the principle and practice, that 
upon dictating to them by the motion of the lips, unaccompa- 
nied by any sign, as we shall explain hereafter, they write 
quite differently from what they see us pronounce. For 
example, we pronounce leu moua deu me, and they write le 
mois de Mai, (the month of May); 1 pronounce 16 deu fonténe, 
and they write ’eau de fontaine, (spring water); 1 pronounce 
jé deu la peine, and they write j’ai de la peine, (I am in pain,) 
&e., &e. 


ARTICLE THE SECOND.— Of Syllables composed of two Conso- 
nants and a Vowel. 


Our lessons having been as yet confined to syllables of 
single indivisible pronunciation, we have fresh difficulties to 
encounter when we come to those beginning with two conso- 
nants, and, consequently, requiring two different dispositions 
of the organ prior to the prolation of the vowel which they 
precede. 

Thus we write pra, pre, pri, pro, pru; but our pupils are 
sure to say peura, peure, peurt, peuro, peuru: we correct this 
fault by showing them that they make two emissions of voice, 
whereas we make only one. I apply two fingers of their right 
hand upon my mouth, and two fingers of their left upon my 
windpipe, upon which I pronounce very deliberately, as they 
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did, peura, peure, peuri, &c., counting one, two, with my fin- 
gers, at each syllable respectively ; I then let them know that 
this is wrong, and that they are to do otherwise. 

I tell them by signs that these two syllables which we have 
separated, must be united and coalesce so as to make but a 
single syllable. Their fingers being still upon my mouth and 
windpipe, I pronounce with precipitation pra, and, in like man- 
ner, pre, pri, pro, pru; showing them at each that I make but 
one emission of voice. They become sensible of this ; they try 
to do the same, and generally in a little time succeed. 

If they should not succeed in a little time, we must be 
extremely cautious however, as I have already remarked, not 
to dishearten them. No man of quick temper, subject to 
starts of impatience, is fit for the office of their teacher. 

The operation last explained, will easily suggest the mode of 
proceeding to make them pronounce all other syllables begin- 
ning with a consonant followed by anr. ‘With regard to those 
followed by an /, as pla, ple, pli, plo, plu, we must make them 
feel the plication of the tongue towards the palate to give the 
pronunciation of the / conjunctively with that of the p. 


ARTICLE THE THIRD.— Of Syllables ending in n. 


In syllables that terminate in n, as tran, pan, san, we tell 
our pupils, the voice must be thrown into the nose; and we 
apply their two fore-fingers to our nostrils, one upon each side, 
gently touching it: we then pronounce tra, pa, sa, and cause 
them to remark that no motion takes place in our nostrils. 
After that we pronounce ¢ran, pan, san, and make them re- 
mark the very sensible motion experienced there. We now 
put our fingers upon their nostrils, and desire them first to 
pronounce tra, pa, sa; then direct them to throw their voice 
into their nostrils as they felt ours was, to utter tran, pan, san. 
Some take a good deal of exercising before they perform this 
operation: others perform it immediately. It is some assist- 
ance towards it to make them feel that when they pronounce 
tra, pa, sa, the air emitted from their mouth is warm, and that 
it is otherwise when, their mouth being shut, the air issues 
only by the nostrils. 


| 
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ARTICLE THE Fourtu.— Of Words ending in al, in el, and inil. 


We show the Deaf and Dumb that in pronouncing the 
words natal, rebel, pupil, we leave our tongue in the position 
required by the labial alphabet for the prolation of the letter /, 
without letting it fall to give egress to the air: to demonstrate 
which, we close our mouth with our hand. We then do the 
same to our pupils in the pronunciation of all syllables of the 
same species, whatever consonants they end with: by stopping 
the mouth so as to prevent the egress of air, these consonants 
receive their sound from the vowel which precedes them, and 
to which they are immediately united. 


Corouuary of the three foregoing Articles. 


We have yet to mention another species of syllable termin- 
ated by two consonants, each of which gives a distinct sound, 
as cons in constant, trans in transport. We have only to 
apply to this species the three operations above described. By 
teaching the pupil to throw the voice into the nose, we cause 
him to pronounce con, as explained in Article III. By teach- 
ing him the coalition of two consonants, we bring him to pro- 
nounce cons,as in Article II. And by putting our hand upon 
his mouth so as to arrest the organs in the disposition required 
for the prolation of the letter s, we prevent him from uttering 
conseu, as mentioned in Article IV. 

Such is, at present, the ne plus ultra of my ministry in the 
reading and pronunciation of my Deaf and Dumb pupils. I 
have opened their mouth and untied their tongue. I have 
enabled them to utter, more or less distinctly, syllables of all 
sorts. I may say, in short, that they can read, and that every 
thing is completed on my side. It remains with their fathers 
and mothers and persons having the superintendence of them, 
to give them practice, whether by taking that care upon them- 
selves, or by employing some simple reading-master, who, after 
attending our elementary operations, shall very punctually 
make them go through a lesson daily.. The object now is, to 
give flexibility to their organs by continual exercise. They 
should also be constrained into speech by having their wants 
attended to only as they utter them. If this line is not pur- 
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sued, so much the worse for the Deaf and Dumb and for those 
interested about them: as for me, it is not possible that I can 
do more. 

Before I had to instruct the multitude of Deaf and Dumb 
that have been successively pressed upon me, my own applica- 
tion of the rules here laid down proved so effective, as to enable 
Lewis Francis Gabriel de Clement de la Pujade to pronounce, 
in public, a Latin discourse of five pages and a half; and, in 
the ensuing year, to lay down a Definition of Philosophy, 
detail proofs of its accuracy, and defend it in regular disputa- 
tion, answering, in all scholastic forms, the objections offered 
against it by Francis Elizabeth John de Didier, one of his fel- 
low students: (the arguments were communicated.) I also 
enabled another Deaf and Dumb scholar to repeat aloud to his 
mistress the twenty-eight chapters of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, and to recite the Morning Service along with her 
every Sunday. These two examples must be sufficient. ; 

It would not be practicable for me to do as much at present, 
for this reason: the lesson given to a Deaf and Dumb scholar 
on the art of speaking is necessarily personal and serves for 
him alone. Now, having sixty scholars to instruct, if I allot- 
ted only ten minutes to each, for the purpose of pronuncia- 
tion and reading, it would take me up ten whole hours. And 
where is the man whose constitution is able to undergo this 
continually ? And then, how could I continue to carry on the 
mental part of their education, that part which is the princi- 
pal object of my concern ? 

The number of Deaf and Dumb children in a seminary, 
cannot be brought to read and pronounce, with accurate dis- 
tinctness, without masters devoted solely to this branch of in- 
struction, to exercise them in it daily. People of high talents 
are by no means wanted for the office ; whoever brings to it 
good nature and zeal, and will faithfully put in practice what 
we have exposed, is amply qualified. The employment being 
purely mechanical, men of talents are rather tobe feared than 
desired, as they would soon revolt at it. But in stooping to 
the level of common schoolmasters, we shall have a better 
chance of finding such as will give into it with good will and 
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assiduity ; provided, what is indeed essential to secure success, 
that the avocation form a permanent livelihood for them. 

Should any father or mother, or master or mistress of a 
Deaf and Dumb child in the country, be at a loss to under- 
stand the foregoing explications, delivered with all the perspi- 
cuity I could, as to the manner of teaching Deaf and Dumb 
children to pronounce, I have to recommend to them as fol- 
lows : 

At the age of four or five, when the child is before them or 
between their knees, let them often raise his face towards 
theirs; then, bribing his attention with something, let them 
strongly and deliberately pronounce (but not bawl) pa, pe. 
It will not be long before they obtain these two syllables. 
Afterwards let them say pa, pe, pi, joining by degrees, po, 
and pu. 

Having succeeded, they will next take fa, te, ti, to, tu, grad- 
ually as before; and so proceed to fa, fe, fi, fo, fu, always 
pronouncing strongly and deliberately, and letting success be 
constantly attended by rewards. They will only be careful 
not to pass from a first syllable to a second, nor from a second 
to a third, before the preceding one has been well pronounced. 
I see very young Deaf and Dumb children every day who are 
taught in this and in no other way. By the word strongly, 
which I have made use of on this occasion, I mean nothing 
more than laying a long stress upon the syllable pronounced. 
Next, let these fathers and mothers, masters and mistresses, 
carry this method (of which I am necessarily to suppose them 
in possession) to some one of greater learning than themselves ; 
and showing him the second part of the work, which is not 
long, they will request him to read it, and to instruct them 
how to proceed." 


* As these two chapters offer nothing but a simple translation of instructions 
immediately calculated for the pronunciation of French, it is left to those engaged 
in the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb to adapt them for the articulation of English. 
The elements being given, the rest is not very difficult ; for, as the Abbé de l’Epée 
observes, in the succeeding chapter, (though perhaps in a manner somewhat too 
unqualified,) the principles of the labial alphabets of all the European nations 
bear a close affinity. 
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CuaptTer MANNER IN WHICH THE Dear aND DuMB 
ARE TAUGHT TO UNDERSTAND BY THE EYE, MERELY FROM THE 
MOTION OF THE LIPS, WITHOUT ANY MANUAL SIGN BEING 
MADE TO THEM. 


The Deaf and Dumb have learned to pronounce letters by 
considering with attention the various modifications of our 
organs, as we distinctly pronounced each, comprehending that 
they were to modify theirs after the example we were setting 
them. We were the living picture which they endeavored to 
copy ; when by our assistance they succeeded, they experienced 
in their organs a very sensible impression, which they could not 
confound with the impression produced by a different modifi- 
cation of those organs. 

It was impossible not to see with their eyes, and not to feel 
in their organs, that the pa, the ta, and the fa created move- 
ments quite diverse from each other. Thus when they per- 
ceived these diversities of movement on the mouth of any 
person with whom they were living, they were as well apprized 
thereby whether this person pronounced a pa, a ta, or a fa, as 
we could be by the diversity of sounds striking our ear. 

But we are not to imagine that the hard consonants only, 
such as p, t, f, g, 8, ch, produce modifications sensible to the 
eye, in pronouncing. They produce the most striking, I ad- 
mit; but it is certain that the other vowels and consonants 
also have their distinct characteristics perceptible to the sight, 
as our instructions (Chap. I. of this Second Part) concerning 
the method to be pursued for teaching the Deaf and Dumb 
to pronounce them, evince. It will not be amiss, however, to 
call in a testimony likely to carry still greater weight, the tes- 
timony of experience. 

Of the two alphabets we teach our pupils, the manual and 
the labial, the former is different with different nations; the 
latter, common to all countries and to all people: the former 
may be learned in an hour, or thereabouts; the latter takes a 
considerable portion of time, as the scholar must needs com- 
prehend and carry into practice the whole of what has been 
said concerning pronunciation in the two preceding chapters. 
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But when once master of all the respective modifications 
given to the organs of speech in the prolation of letters, it 
matters not by which of the two alphabets we address him ; he 
- will apprehend us equally by either. We may dictate entire 
words to him, letter by letter, by the labial as well as by the 
manual alphabet; he will write them without a fault; I say 
merely write, not understand, because I speak of a physical 
operation, and of a child yet untutored in learning. 

The Deaf and Dumb acquiring very early this facility, and 
being moreover to the full as curious as other folks to know 
what is said, especially if they suppose themselves, or anything 
interesting to them, the subject, they devour us with their 
eyes, (an expression hardly metaphorical here,) and, if not 
prevented by the precaution of turning from them to speak, 
easily discover all we say. This is a positive fact, evidenced 
every day in the three houses which are receptacles for these 
children, insomuch that I always think it expedient to hint to 
persons honoring us with visits to be cautious of uttering any 
thing before them not proper for them to understand, for fear 
of having the seeds of pride or jealousy sown amongst them. 

I confess, indeed, that they conjecture more than they dis- 
tinctly perceive, when pains have not been taken to learn them 
the art of writing solely by inspection of the movement of the 
lips, without the help of any sign. But I am not in haste to 
teach them this art, which would prove more hurtful than 
beneficial until such time as they can write with uninterrupted 
fluency and orthographical accuracy, from the dictamen of 
signs, although these signs represent to them neither words 
nor letters, but only ideas, the knowledge of which they 
attain by long practice. . 

Before they attain this habitude, our pupils, like other peo- 
ple ignorant of the difference that exists between writing and 
pronunciation, whose orthography ‘is consequently wretched, 
would set down words as they saw them pronounced, to the 
intolerable confusion not only of their writing, but of their 
ideas. 

On the other hand, the orthography of words which they 
have long been in the habit of using being strongly imprinted 
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on their mind, and then being properly apprised that we pro- 
nounce for the ear but write for the eye, they become sensible 
that they are not to write these words as they see them pro- 


nounced, just as we are sensible that the pronunciation of 


them is not to be the rule of our writing. 

And as the matter spoken of and the context of the phrase 
serve to direct us in writing differently words sounding ex- 
actly alike to the ear, so good sense, which the Deaf and 
Dumb possess as well as we do, equally directs their judgment 
in writing. 

It is easily conceived that,in the commencement of this 
kind of instruction, it will be necessary, 1. For the Deaf and 
Dumb scholar to be directly facing his teacher, in order that 
he may lose none of the impressions given by the diverse mod- 
ifications of the organs of speech and parts contiguous, in the 
labial alphabet ; 2. For the teacher to render these modifica- 
tions as strong as possible, that they may be the more percep- 
tible; 3. For his mouth to be sufficiently open to leave the 
different movements of the tongue visible; 4. For a slight 
pause to be made between the syllables of each word the pupil 
is to write or pronounce, that he may the more readily distin- 
guish them. 

There is no necessity for the least emission of voice; nor 


do I ever make any. By-standers perceive certain external | 


movements, but hear nothing, and know nothing of the pur- 
port of these movements: the Deaf and Dumb scholar, who 
sees these movements and knows their signification, writes or 
pronounces conformably, to the astonishment of those present. 

It is true that everybody who speaks to the Deaf and Dumb 
does not take all the precautions I have just enumerated ; and 
it is on that very account, if they are not as clearly understood ; 
but, 1. It almost always suffices an intelligent Deaf and Dumb 
scholar to perceive part of the syllables of a word, and then 
a phrase, to enable him to make out the rest; 2. Continual 
practice with their friends at home very much facilitates their 
being understood ; 3. If the Deaf and Dumb do not under- 
stand as much as they might, it is not their own fault, but 
rather that of the persons speaking before them, who take not 
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the measures they might take to make themselves under- 
stood. 

It is in vain to answer that these persons know not the dis- 
positions necessary to be given to their organs in order to ren- 
der the words they utter sensible to the Deaf and Dumb; 
granted that they do not know them; that they are a perfect 
mystery to them; still they give these dispositions to their 
organs mechanically, without which they could not pronounce 
at all; and the Deaf and Dumb, properly trained, will never 
fail to perceive them, provided the mouth be opened suffi- 
ciently, and people speak slowly, giving to each syllable a sep- 
arate stress. : 

This is no more than a piece of complaisance which we 
observe towards foreigners in the rudiments of our language, 
who, on their side, are equally civil towards us when their 
language is not familiar to us. Why then should we refuse 
the same kindness to the Deaf and Dumb, our associates, our 
friends, our countrymen, our kinsmen? Ought we not to 
deem ourselves sufficiently compensated for this constraint, if 
of constraint it merits the name, by the consolatory reflection 
of remedying, in some measure, the defect of their organs, in 
thus furnishing them the means to gather by the eye what 
they are disabled from gathering by the ear? 

I think I have now performed the double task I had imposed 
on myself, which consisted, 1. In pointing out the route by 
which the Deaf and Dumb may be taught to pronounce all 
sorts of syllables like ourselves; 2. In making known the 
means to render the words which issue out of our mouths 
sensible to their eyes and intelligible to their minds, although 
unproductive of impression on their ears. 

May this fruit of my labor be answerable to its design, or 
may other teachers arise and throw greater light upon a mat- 
ter so important. Fiat, fiat. 
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PART THIRD. 
InrropucToRY NOTE. 

The number of the Deaf and Dumb whom I have educated, 
since it first pleased Divine Providence to charge me with that 
function, is very considerable. The novelty of the undertak- 
ing exciting curiosity, and the public exercises of my pupils 
attracting notice, (the programmas being dispersed abroad,) a 
continual confluence of persons of all conditions and of every 
country have been drawn to my lessons. I believe there is no 
part of Europe, with the exception of Turkey, whence stran- 
gers have not issued for the express purpose of ascertaining 
with their own eyes the reality of these matters, which ap- 
peared problematical to many, even after hearing them vouch 
ed by persons who had been ocular witnesses of them. 

The most distinguished personages of church and _ state 
have taken pleasure, have, 1 may say, deemed it in some sort 
a duty, to bestow attention upon the facility and simplicity of 
means made use of by a teacher, himself very simple, to sup- 
ply the defect of nature, and gradually develop the intelli- 
gence of beings, whom the world has hitherto very unjustly 
regarded as little better than automatons. 

But it was reserved for the most august of princes, after he 
had himself deigned to be a spectator of the success of our 
labours, to show that other nations might derive benefit from 
a source which had been hitherto confined to France alone. 

He resolved to transfer to his own dominions an Institution 
which he saw so necessary to the wants of many of his sub- 
jects, whom, in a letter concerning them to the Instructor of 
the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, his paternal love could not help 
denominating his brethren. 

This sovereign friend to humanity, being an attentive ob- 
server, during two hours and a half, of the qualifications at- 
tainable by the Deaf and Dumb when their powers have been 
properly cultivated, had immediately in his thoughts a young 
lady of high birth at Vienna, in this deplorable state, whose 
parents most fervently wished to procure her a Christian edu- 


cation. 
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Being consulted by the monarch touching the measures to 
be taken for that end, I answered that either the young lady 
might be conducted to Paris, where I would most willingly 
instruct her myself, (gratuitously is to be understood,) or, 
what I thought more eligible, some intelligent person of about 
thirty may be sent to me, whomI would soon capacitate for 
the undertaking. 

The latter expedient, as was expected, received the mon- 
arch’s approval; and the more readily as it carried along with 
it the prospect of a permanent resource for others of his sub- 
jects who were or whomight be hereafter in the same affecting 
circumstances. 

The august sovereign, whose beneficence in this instance, in 
particular, ought to be held up to other princes as a pattern 
for imitation, was no sooner returned to Vienna than he did 
me the honour to address the following letter to me, some ex- 
pressions of which I take the liberty of suppressing as more 
than I merit. 

“Reverend Abbé. . . . The sentiments of admiration which 
I have entertained of the Institution you have dedicated to the 
public service, ever since I beheld the surprising efficacy of 
your labours, actuate me to address to you the Abbé 
Storch, the bearer of this letter, in whom I am to hope you 
will find a person qualified to become, by your assistance, the 
conductor of a similar Institution at Vienna. 1 am acquaint- 
ed with him solely through the principal of his order, who 
has made choice of him for me, . . . . and answers for his com- 
petency. I flatter myself that you will take him under your 
tutorage, and communicate to him the method you have so 
successfully employed. The love you bear to humanity, and 
the glory of giving new members to society, induce me to hope 
that you will readily contribute to extend your charity, by 
forming a master for the German Deaf and Dumb, who may 
enable them, through the medium of the eye, to think and to 
combine their thoughts . . . . Adieu.—JOSEPH.”’ 

The Abbé Storch was a priest about 25 or 26, filled with 
the purest sacerdotal spirit, and amply endowed with every 
talent his mission could require. Accordingly, in the: short 
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space of five months, he presided at my lessons, while I stood 
quietly by, his spectator and admirer. 

He continued with us, notwithstanding, three months 
longer, which his modesty made him think advisable towards 
perfecting him for the public preceptorship to which he was 
destined. 

Upon his return to Vienna, the emperor directed him to 
commence the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb immediately, 
appointing him a house for the purpose. So rapid was the 
progress of his instructions, that within twelve months sev- 
eral of his scholars exhibited a public exercise, at which the 
principal noblemen of the court were present, and at which 
they expressed their high satisfaction. 

In the mean time, information of all this having reached Mr. 
Heinich, teacher of the Deaf and Dumb at Leipsick, he wrote 
to the new instructor, assuring him that the Parisian method of 
tuition was not simply of no use, but absolutely detrimental 
to the advancement of his pupils, and urging him to abandon 
it. 

We knew not till then, that this Mr. Heinich had sometime 
before published a work in his own language, in which he 
boasted of being the first and only one who had invented and 
put in practice the true method of instructing the Deaf and 
Dumb, boldly taxing with ignorance or imposture, all who had 
written upon the subject, or had undertaken to instruct in that 
way before himself. 

At accusations like these against the illustrious Wallis, 
Amman, Bonnet, and others of reputation in the republic of 
letters, who could fail to be astonished? For my own part, 
far from taking umbrage at being implicated along with them 
I should have considered Mr. Heinich as rather entitled to my 
thanks for classing me with such authors, had not my respect 
and gratitude as their disciple, summoned me to vindicate 
them from the calumnious charges. 

Moreover, it was incumbent upon me to undertake a defence 
of the method of tuition adopted by the Abbé Storch, to prove 
that His Imperial Majesty was not wrong in sending to Paris 
rather than to Leipsick for the principles of this art. 
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Such is the subject of the literary dispute which has taken 
place between Mr. Heinich and me. It would deserve little 
notice if it regarded only our two selves personally, without 
affecting the public good: but if my method of tuition be use- 
less and detrimental to the improvement of the Deaf and 
Dumb : In the first place, the Abbé Storch at Vienna, the Abbé 
Sylvester at Rome, the Abbé Ulrich at Zurick, are all very 
much deceived, since they have no other principles, than the 
principles of this egregiously defective method. 

2dly. Mr. Dangelo in Spain, and Mr. Delo in Holland, will 
be very much deceived, since they can but instruct in those 
countries as they have lately been instructed themselves by 
our lessons at Paris. 

3dly. The learned in England will be very much deceived, 
if the project now in agitation of establishing an Institution at 
London, by subscription, similar to that at Paris, should be 
executed. 

Surely, this is a question of importance to the interests of 
humanity, and therefore having the first of claims to the at- 
tention of the learned Societies to whom we have submitted it. 
They cannot with any sort of decency pretend to be neuter 
between two methods so opposite as Mr. Heinich’s and mine. 
If such is their design, 1 summon them to the tribunal of 
the public, to whom by their silence they refuse information 
on a subject highly concerning the good of society. 

As the statements which I had the honor of addressing to 
them for consultation, may have been mislaid,1 subjoin a 
copy of the pieces that were received by the Academy of 
Zurick, as well as of the answer which that Academy returned 
after a mature examen of them. 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE TEACHERS FOR INSTRUCTING 
DEAF AND DUMB PERSONS, SUBMITTED TO THE JUDGMENT 
OF THE CELEBRATED ACADEMY OF ZURICK. Transiatep 
FROM THE LATIN. 


The following is a concise statement of the origin of the 
controversy between the Teachers for instructing persons who 
are Deaf and Dumb. é; 

As soon as the Teacher of the Institution at Leipsick had 
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learned that the Parisian method of tuition, which differed 
from his own, was adopted by the Teacher recently established 
by an imperial decree at Vienna, he laboured vehemently to 
persuade him that such method was extremely detrimental to 
the progress of his pupils. 

This being reported to the Parisian Teacher, he addressed 
a letter in French to the Teacher at Leipsick, in which he 
attempted to invalidate all his objections. 

An answer was indeed returned by the Leipsick Teacher, 
but written in German; and it did not touch upon any one 
of the points examined in the Parisian Teacher’s letter ; 
whence he concluded that the former, if not wholly unac- 
quainted with the French, was no better versed in it than he 
himself was in the German; and therefore that the amicable 
discussion of the subject could not well be carried on without 
having recourse to a common language. 

The Parisian Teacher was, in consequence, ixduced to put 
his first letter into Latin, which he transmitted along with a 
second in the same tongue, although after fifty years’ disuse 
he could not hope to write in it with any degree of purity. 

But having nothing more at heart, for the sake of the future 
as well as of the present race, than to ascertain and promulge 
the shortest and readiest way of instructing the Deaf and 
Dumb, and solicitous solely about the discovery and dissemi- 
nation of truth, he deemed a nice attention to style of very 
inferior importance. 


LETTER TO THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF AND Doms at LEIP- 
SICK, FROM THE TEACHER AT PARIS, WRITTEN ORIGINALLY 
IN FRENCH, AND TRANSLATED BY HIM OUT OF THAT TONGUE 
mto Latin. 


Learned Sir: If you had perused a work published by me 
entitled, “The Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, or the 
way to Learning laid open by Methodical Signs,” your epistle 
to the teacher at Vienna would not have been filled with such 
rigorous strictures upon this method, and his adoption of it. 
The signs made use of in our mode of teaching are not hie- 
roglyphical, as you suspect: they are indeed a selection of 
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such as are natural, or which have a ratiocinative connection, 
if I may so express it, with the things to be signified. 

Permit me to produce the testimony of one whose opinion 
is of no small weight in matters of literature, the learned and 
judicious Abbé de Condillac, formerly Preceptor to His Serene 
Highness the Prince of Parma: in his “ Course of Education 
for a young Prince,”’ in fourteen volumes, he has taken occa- 
sion to speak in the following terms respecting our method of 
instructing the Deaf and Dumb: 

[ We omit the quotation, as it has been already given on page 
50.—Ep. ] 

Had you been at all acquainted with our method, you never 
could have inquired of the Viennian teacher, as you do, 
whether a Deaf and Dumb Scholar, upon being shown in 
writing, bring this book, and then, I wish you would bring 
that book, would not be confused by the mutation of the for- 
mula? No, learned Sir, it would not confuse him in the least. 
(And here, I trust, it will be pardonable in me if I talk a little 
of Grammar with a Grammarian.) 

Our scholar having between his fingers a small stick for the 
commodiousness of pointing, would show, by carrying it suc- 
cessively to the several lines of a table constructed for this 
use, that the verb bring is the present tense of the imperative 
mode, and would bring, the imperfect of the conjunctive of 
to bring, a verb active, irregularly conjugated ; he would pro- 
ceed to show that it is put in the second person, because the 
discourse is directed to himself ;—of the plural, because the 
idiom of our tongue requires this for politeness’ sake, (as the 
German and Italian idioms would the third person singular) ; 
of the imperfect, because, from the structure of the phrase, 
the action to be performed as the contingent of the verb J 
wish, although in reality future, is nevertheless considered 
hypothetically as a past consequence of the antecedent desire ;— 
of the subjunctive mode, because the manner of speech is not 
direct, one verb being subjoined to another verb ;—and of ir- 
regular conjugation, because the past time varies from the 
regular form. All this the Deaf and Dumb scholar will in- 
dicate in due order, unprompted and unassisted ; convincing 
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you, beyond a doubt, that he is nowise ignorant of the rules 
of conjugation. 

Further, if you had read over our said Institution, and had 
any knowledge of the language in which it is written, neither 
would your epistle contain three positions so remote from 
truth as the following: 1. That the defect of hearing cannot 
be supplied by the medium of vision; 2. That abstract ideas 
can be infused into the minds of the Deaf and Dumb by no 
process of writing, nor assistance from methodical signs; 3. 
That such signs, and words introduced by means of them, 
must quickly be obliterated from their memory. 

Allow me here to inform you, that all and every word, of 
ordinary use, is so firmly fixed in their minds that they can 
write down, without hesitation, whatever is dictated to them 
by methodical signs, out of a book opened at random, or a 
casual letter; a fact which His Imperial Majesty, the most 
unexceptionable, I presume, of all evidences, can testify, hav- 
ing seen it done at a visit with which he honored our semi- 
nary at Paris. Finding upon the table certain themes in four 
languages, which had been inscribed prior to his entry, he 
cast a careless eye. over them, as suspecting them to be per- 
formances not a little indebted to the teacher. I penetrated 
his thoughts, and immediately caused them to be expunged. 
Then turning to the monarch, I respectfully solicited, that if 
he happened to have a letter about him which he could suffer 
me to make use of, he would condescend to let me have it; 
that I would dictate it by signs, and he should see it literally 
transcribed by my pupils. His majesty having complied with 
my request, and seen the result, just as I had said, was much 
surprised ; but when I had requested and was permitted to 
set one of the pupils to dictate the letter by the same means, 
for the transcription of another, and when the monarch saw 
this likewise accomplished, he was lost in astonishment. 
Surely, learned Sir, no master in his senses would venture 
upon such experiments as these, (which are exhibited with us 
daily,) unless his scholars fully retained every verb of 
frequent occurrence, and were adepts in the rules of conjuga- 
tion, so as to place them properly in all the diversity of per- 
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sons, numbers, tenses and modes required. I have only to 
add, that no students in the schools of philosophy or theol- 
ogy can take down with greater celerity the prelections of 
their professor delivered orally. 

I am now to bring forward the testimony of a third, D. Lin- 
guet, a name well known throughout Europe. An observa- 
tion of his that the Deaf and Dumb were but demi-automa- 
tons, drew from me the following lines to him: 

“T can no longer silently submit to an assertion, which is 
somewhat extraordinary in one renowned for talents like your- 
self, that there is no path to learning besides the one by which 
you lead your pupils; whereas it is very certain that the 
access to learning is not so circumscribed, and that there is 
another path wide open to it. For does not reason herself 
tell us, there is no more affinity between ideas and the articu- 
late sounds which affect our ears, than between those ideas 
and the written characters which affect our eyes.” The dis- 
cussion of the subject followed. 

This produced a visit from Linguet a fortnight after ; dur- 
ing which I requested him to propose, at his fancy, some 
abstract ideas to be delivered by methodical signs to the Deaf 
and Dumb. As, out of compliment, he referred the choice to 
me, I addressed him to this effect: ‘ Intellect; intellectual, 
intelligent, intelligence, intelligibility, intelligible, unintelli- 
gible, intelligibly, unintelligibly, unintelligibility: here are 
nine words all generated from Intellect, to be expressed by 
distinct methodical signs. Comprehensible, incomprehensible, 
comprehensibly, incomprehensibly ; Conceivable, inconceivable, 
inconceivably ; Idea, imagination, imaginable, unimaginable ; 
Faith, credence, credible, incredible, incredibly, incredulous, 
incredulity : here, learned Sir, is a cluster of abstract ideas, 
which shall be left to your option.” After some little further 
contest of politeness, he selected the word unintelligibility, 
doubtless conceiving it of greater difficulty than the rest. It 
was instantly rendered to the pupil and written down. Whilst 
he was viewing it with eyes of amazement, I thus resumed: 

‘“‘ Barely to produce the word you specified, learned Sir, is 
a mere nothing. I will now unfold to you the means taken 
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to prompt it by methodical signs; the exposition will not de- 
tain you long. Five of these signs were fully sufficient to 
designate the word; and you saw with what celerity they 
were given.” 

The first signifies : not an external, but an internal action > 
the second exhibits the disposition of the mind, as inwardly 
collecting, that is, apprehending the things proposed to it ;* the 
third announces the possibility of this disposition; whence 
arises the appropriate noun adjective intelligible; which, 
being a concrete quality, is converted into the abstract by a 
fourth sign, forming intelligibility; and a fifth sign being 
added for negation, unintelligibility is produced. 

At my solicitation, the learned person, (whom I have deemed 
it an honor to name,) selected five or six more words; but 
when I would have engaged him to proceed still to others, he 
said it would be superfluous, as he was perfectly convinced that 
I could dictate what I would by signs: and that he had only 
one desire left, which was, to know whether the Deaf and 
Dumb scholars who displayed such sagacity in rendering ideas 
communicated by methodical signs were able to define a 
metaphysical idea. 

To satisfy him in this point, I wrote upon the table, “ What 
do you understand by metaphysical ideas?” While I stood 
conversing With him, in no pain about the result of the ques- 
tion, one of the scholars presents a solution of it, in these 
terms: “‘ By metaphysical ideas, I understand ideas of things 
which are independent of our senses, which are above our 
senses, which cannot be perceived by our senses, which nowise 
affect our senses.” 

He had no sooner read over this answer, than he requested 
I would restore him to the good graces of the Deaf and Dumb, 
who, he supposed, undoubtedly bore in mind his degrading 
appellation of demi-automatons. 

In pursuance of his wishes, I caused the following, which I 
dictated by signs, to be written: “The learned gentleman 


*[“ Secundum, mentis intus legentis, id est, que sibi proposita sunt intelligentis, 
dispositionem exhibet.” There is a reference here, we presume, to the etymol 
ogy of intelligo, as compounded of intus and lego. We have amended an obvious 
error of the translator in this clause.—Ep. ANNALS.] 
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confesses in all sincerity that what he formerly thought of you 
was inconsiderate, and now willingly retracts his opinion.” 

He quitted me with an assurance that he would publicly 
attest what he had that day seen and heard. That he did not 
perform this, is not to be imputed to him as a forfeiture of his 
word, as all who are in the habit of reading the public prints 
know that it was not in his power. 

If our Method had reached you, you would there have 
learned that, whenever we please, we deliver entire lessons 
solely by the movement of the lips, without any prolation of 
sound. By-standers hear nothing, and yet not a word escapes 
the Deaf and Dumb; what is lost to the ears of the former is 
caught by the eyes of the latter. 

Thus it appears, learned Sir, that you have censured a 
Method to which you are an utter stranger: but, so far from 
conceiving the least resentment at this, I am highly rejoiced 
that a learned Professor of the University of Leipsick should 
devote himself to the vocation to which my labours have been 
dedicated for many years. I cannot conclude my epistle 
without apologizing for its prolixity. 

If you have an inclination to peruse my Method,1 will 
readily transmit you a copy, and shall expect the benefit of 
your observations. I wish, with all my soul, that you or any 
one else could devise a more certain or more expeditious 
route, and I, treading in your footsteps, would thankfully 
acknowledge the discovery as a benefaction. 

I pray God to preserve you, learned Sir, and am, with much 
constderation, 

Your very humble Servant, 
The Teacher of the Deaf and Dumb at Paris. 


SecoND LETTER FROM THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF AND Bums 
AT Paris TO THE TEACHER AT LEIPSICK. 

The letter which you sent me, written in German, I was 
unable to read, the characters being so exceedingly small; 
and if I could have read it, all my endeavors to turn it into 
French would have been unavailing. I entertained hopes, 


however, that some one of your countrymen might be found, 
13 
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amongst the number visiting our Seminary, who would trans- 
late it for me. 

This was attempted by some, (that is orally, not in writing, ) 
completed by none, and relinquished by all. Nor could I 
trust to the fidelity of the hasty translation which they did 
give; nor yet was it in my power, by reason of the great dis- 
similitude between your written and printed characters, to 
recur to my Dictionary to ascertain whether the genuine sense 
of your words had been interpreted. 

That I have so long delayed the refutation of your objec- 
tions, is therefore no fault of mine. A person of erudition, 
of whom I regret that I know nothing besides his benevolence 
towards the Deaf and Dumb, and me as their teacher, kindly 
afforded me his assistance, and at length, after all other at- 
tempts had been fruitless, has just favored me with a complete 
version of your letter; and I do not lose a moment in taking 
up the pen. 

As neither the German tongue is familiar to me, nor the 
French to you, it is necessary to have recourse to a language 
in which we are both better and more equally versed. There- 
fore, my former letter, written in French, (which I conceived 
the properest language to use, as the most universal,) I have 
now put into Latin, being persuaded that you understood 
neither that letter nor the “ Methodical Institution ” which I 
have published, your answer containing several things which 
you certainly never could have written if you had been at all 
acquainted with the French language. 

The matters at issue between us, learned Sir, may be 
reduced to three principal points: 1. That my method of in- 
struction is borrowed, as you think, from the publications of 
the learned Wallis, Ammam and Bonnet’; 2. That you have 
invepted, as you assert, a shorter and readier way than ours 
of teaching the Deaf and Dumb; (there is this coincidence 
then between your method of tuition and the method prac- 
ticed formerly by Perreire, that they are both entirely differ- 
ent from ours; 3. That what is stated as being performed 
daily at our lessons, in the presence of learned people of all 
ranks, and of every country, is impossible, as you conceive. 
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The first point I shall touch upon but very slightly, it being of 
small importance to me whether any one supposes me to be 
the inventor of my Method of Instruction, or conjectures that 
I have borrowed from the labours of others. 

For the sake of truth, however, 1 am impelled to say, that 
I know of no one whomsoever, who has made use of Methodi- 
cal Signs before me, by which to exhibit, in a lively manner, 
the grammatical persons and numbers of verbs, with the exact 
discrimination of all their tenses and modes: nor do I believe 
that any one has even made use of the term “ Methodical 
Signs” in this sense, besides myself. 

I should be glad to know in what author is to be found the 
exposition of an art by which, upon the characteristic sign of 
an Infinitive or rather an Indefinitive being given, not only 
all the persons, numbers, tenses and modes formed therefrom 
are distinguished, but even the nouns, both substantive and 
adjective, as well as adverbs, that are the ramifications from 
it, are distinctly expressed by peculiar discriminating signs, 
grafted upon the primitive sign of the root or infinitive. 

I should be glad to learn what author has unfolded a plan 
for subjecting ideas of every species, not excepting meta- 
physical, to the optics, by means of analysis and the combina- 
tion of signs. 

If, notwithstanding, the invention of Methedical Signs for 
the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb, should be claimed by 
others, it will excite no violent perturbation in me, being less 
anxious about fame than about the public good. 

Hance prior inveni Methodum, ferat alter honores. 

But enough of this. 

In the second place, you affirm, (that is to say, you imag- 
ine,) that you have discovered a shorter and easier method of 
instructing the Deaf and Dumb than ours ; being of opinion 
that, in training your pupils to the use of speech from the 
beginning, you open a wider path to learning than is afforded 
by my system, which makes written characters and methodical 
signs the basis of instruction. 

Your sentiments on this point are in direct concurrence 
with those of Perreire, who, in a Tract written in French, 


I 
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which he presented to the Royal Academy at Paris, in the 
year 1751, speaks of himself thus: 

‘“‘ He (Perreire) divides his institution into two principal 
parts, namely, Speech and Intelligence. By the first, his 
pupils are taught the art of speaking and reading the words 
of our language, the most general and frequent forms of 
speech being explained to them, along with the names of all 
things in common daily use, such as the appellations of the 
articles of food, raiment, and furniture. 

‘¢ By the second part they are tauight every thing yet necessary 
to complete their education, the propriety and variety of the 
meanings of words in speaking and writing, according to their 
grammatical positions and the idioms of the language. 

‘“* He takes only a few days to learn his scholars to articulate 
very distinctly. 

“The first branch of this course of instruction is finished 
in twelve months, or, at most, in fifteen, if the pupils are of 
tender years. To perfect them in the other part demands a 
much larger space of time.”’ Thus far Perreire; with rever- 
ence to whose manes be it said, that this mode of teaching is 
very ill calculated for the improvement of scholars, since it 
leaves them twelve or fifteen whole months without aliment 
for the mind. 

Let us consider a different course; why not take the same 
road in instructing the Deaf and Dumb, that was trodden by 
the preceptors of all sorts set over us in infancy, nurses or 
servants, brothers or other relations, a little older than our- 
selves? All these with very little anxiety about our educa- 
tion, by contributing to it perpetually, gave daily and hourly 
improvement to our latent faculties. 

These early domestic tutors would in vain have designated 
the surrounding objects, placed before our very sight, by their 
proper established names, unless they had directed our eyes to 
them by a manual or other sign. 

This method they all pursued because it was natural; and 
thus three simple things, the emission of voice for the ears, 


the presence of objects, and the sight of them, constitute the 
vulgar means of tuition. 
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These are the precise outlines of our plan for educating the 
Deaf and Dumb. We find, it is true, one of the avenues to 
instruction, impossible; the ear is shut against us: but we 
have recourse to the eye, a window which is pervious to all 
sensible images, and by which their minds easily receive an 
accurate and durable impression of the various forms of let- 
ters. 

At the same time that they are occupied with the alphabet- 
ical table of letters, they learn a manual alphabet, (or dacty_ 
lologia, as Perreire terms it,) distinguishing exactly every 
letter by different positions of the fingers according to rule 
and method. 

What is called in Latin itteras appellare, in French épeler, 
in German buchstabiren, and in English spell, is executed, not 
by the articulation of the voice, but by these positions of the 
fingers corresponding to particular letters, and there is this 
difference remarkable between the two methods, that by the 
latter, the duller and more stubborn pupils show themselves 
as skillful in orthography as the brighter and more docile: the 
reason is clear: 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 


What we hear 
More slowly moves the mind than what we see. 


For example, I write down the word window, and direct the 
eyes of my pupil thereto. He immediately applies his dacty- 
lological signs three, four, or, at most, five times, to each of 
the letters, as he looks at them; and by this impresses the 
number and arrangement of the whole six so thoroughly upon 
his mind, that he can express them by his manual alphabet 
without seeing them, and, upon the word being effaced by the 
teacher, even replace it in characters formed by himself. 

He who is an attentive spectator delivers to himself each 
letter of this word, in due order, which is riveted in his mind 
by frequent recurrence in our public and private lessons, and 
conversations by methodical signs. 
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I am to remark, by the way, that the operation of teaching 
this word to a novice does not take up above two seconds. 

As soon as the Deaf and Dumb have learned the whole 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet, by the dactylology, we im- 
mediately proceed to higher matters. 

With regard to writing, we guide our pupil’s hand at first ; 
his penmanship being confined to our own inspection, we do 
not as yet mind the rudeness of the characters, if they are but 
perfectly distinct. In conjugating verbs and declining nouns, 
let him give us the inflections or terminations accurately and 
legibly, and we may dispense with a fair hand for the present. 
This operation of writing is entered upon, the second if not the 
first day of his instruction. 

The pupil has daily two or three tenses of some verb set 
before him, which he learns by heart, and then writes them 
down, without the copy, with a crayon on the table. In one 
week the whole of the verb to carry, for instance, will be 
thoroughly fixed in his mind, insomuch that he will be capa- 
ble of exhibiting, both in writing and methodical signs, all 
other verbs conjugated like it. 

It is hardly conceivable with what avidity these studies are 
prosecuted by children of an age which is commonly delighted 
with nothing but play, and has no relish for the pleasure of 
emerging gradually out of the darkness of ignorance, or being 
lifted to the participation of social life and business. 

Meantime we deliver, in succinct interrogations, the ele- 
ments of religion elucidated by methodical signs, for our stu- 
dents to write down on the table the following day. This task 
they perform with wonderful alacrity ; and such are their 
emotions at the knowledge imparted to them, that they shed 
tears of joy, from which we ourselves, at such times, can not 
always refrain. 

We inculcate these principles early upon each scholar indi- 
vidually ; and also give prelections to them collectively, twice 
a week, upon the same subject: these the preceptor dictates 
by methodical signs, in the form of questions and answers, as 
before, each lesson consisting of about four hundred words, 
which are transcribed, by that means, on a table five feet 
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broad, which being then elevated like a rubric, is exhibited to 
the view of the whole fifty scholars. 

Prayers being repeated by methodical signs, the regular 
explication of every word of the prelection follows, which is 
given about ten times over, first by the master or by one of the 
more advanced scholars, the rest looking on, then by others in 
succession till it descends to the younger and more unlearned. 
The signs which are executed exhibit not only the simple sig- 
nification of the words, but their grammatical position as to 
tenses, modes, genders or cases; nor are appropriate signs 
wanted for adverbs, conjugations and prepositions. From the 
novices present on these occasions, we require signs for the 
most common words only. 

It is computed that, in the course of one month, upwards 
of three thousand words are made use of in these exercises, 
the greater part of which recurring frequently, become indel- 
ibly fixed in the pupils’ minds. 

These minds, endowed by God with particles of his own 
divine essence, so capable of all sorts of learning, we are far 
from fettering for twelve or fifteen months in the dismal exer- 
cise of pronunciation, secluding them from all science as if 
they were brute beasts void of intellect, instead of fellow 
creatures having an equal portion of reason. 

I can not help thinking that we are bound, as a solemn 
duty, for the neglect of which we are answerable to God Al- 
mighty, to lead those with whose education we are entrusted, 
to a knowledge of the great truths of religion, and of the 
Author of our being, with all reasonable expedition ; so that, 
should they be early snatched from this life, we might yet 
hope that they were sufficiently cleansed and purified by the 
spiritual rites ordained by our Saviour for the attainment of 
everlasting felicity ; which may very well be done without 
entering into the depths of those sacred mysteries. 

Whatever Perreire may say, that mode of education is 
surely best which earliest calls forth the faculties of the soul ; 
that, surely, least eligible, which is most tardy in dispelling 
the shades of ignorance. 

If, indeed, the length of the route were to be compensated 
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by a smoother road, or enlivened by the prospect of a more 
successful journey, I might then admit its title to preference. 

But the road by which he leads his pupils is as rugged as it 
is long: he sets them on a journey equally tedious and op- 
pressive. The intolerable wearisomeness might be somewhat 
alleviated by supplying a little refection to the mind, bringing 
it by ever such slow degrees from darkness into light. But, 
lamentable to say! it is only time to speak; the time to think 
is not yet come: while the bonds of the tongue are unloosed, 
the mind is left a prey to ignorance and inanity. 

What is the egregious doctor about all this time? Why, 
performing the functions of a mere ordinary schoolmaster, 
which, unless he had a mind to dazzle the ignorant by a little 
quackery, any body else might perform just as well as he ; for 
bright parts are so little necessary to this mechanical part of 
tuition, that it has been extremely well executed by girls, who, 
after a few preparatory instructions from us, have become suc- 
cessful preceptresses of Deaf and Dumb females, their com- 
panions. In this operation patience is the great desideratum ; 
learning is superfluous. 

Supposing the master and scholar spend two hours a day, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon, in this ungrate= 
ful labor, to the completion of which Perriere allots twelve ox 
fifteen months, how, (to pass over the inevitable weariness and 
disgust that will constantly attend their lessons, ) how will the 
scholar, who has no exercise for his intellect, pass the residue 
of his time? He will feel all the torments of lassitude; he 
will yawn; he will be oppressed by the length of the day, 
unless taken up with idle trifling amusements, and will more- 
over be able to do nothing without the help of his instructor. 

But we, as we have already said, administer nourishment to 
his mind from the very outset, and furnish uninterrupted sup- 
plies all along. 

Perreire, undisturbed by rival or opponent, quietly flour- 
ished four and twenty years in the glory of a system con- 
structed on no solid foundation: it was at length attacked in 
my “ Methodical Institution,” published in 1776. Although 
he declared his resolution of defending it as soon as his leisure 
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would permit, no defence has ever appeared. He must have 
been mightily rejoiced, could he have foreseen that you, learned 
Sir, would become a champion in his cause.* 

In entering upon this discussion, I am to premise, that 
although I disapprove both of your mode of tuition and of his, 
I do not confound the one with the other. 

There is this coincidence in them, that you both contend 
for the Deaf and Dumb being taught to speak before they are 
taught the knowledge of words and things. To oppose this, 
has been my chief aim all along; and I proceed to controvert 
your particular objections to the opposite method. 

“Words,” you say, “whether printed or written, resemble 
heaps of flies’ or spiders’ legs: they have no form nor figure 
which, while absent, the faculty of our imagination can repre- 
sent to itself: hardly can we exhibit to our mind in any fixed 
and determinate shape, a single separate letter, much less an 
entire word.” 

You take the word Paris as an example, and deny the pos- 
sibility of conceiving a clear and distinct idea of it with the 
eyes shut, or, if the expression may be allowed, that it can as 
easily be read so as upon paper; and you confidently offer a 
thousand to one against the practicability of picturing this 
entire word to the mind, under such circumstances. 


* Rousseau has the following passage in his ‘‘ Essay on the Origin of Lan- 
guages : 

“Mr. Perreire and those who, like him, teach the Deaf not only to speak, but 
to understand what they say, are forced to teach them previously another lan- 
guage, not less complicated, by the aid of which they may comprehend that.” 

Upon which, his last editor, who designates himself by the signature G. B., has 
this observation : 

“Mr. Perreire, a Portuguese, is the first person in France who devised and car- 
ried into practice that admirable method which has been since perfected by the 
Abbé de l’Epée. It is but just to consecrate the name of the inventor, who has 
been rather too much overlooked.” 

CEuvres de Rousseau, 8vo. tome xix. edit. 1793. 


But the accuracy of one point of Rousseau’s position is questionable, as it 
would appear in this controversy that Perreire did not make use of any such 
“previous complicated language,”’ which seems an allusion to methodical signs. 
And as the Abbé here proves himself the condemner, opponent and overturner 
of the system of Perreire, it is difficult to conceive in what he could be indebted 
to it, or how he can be said to have “ perfected it.” 
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Thus the inestimable invention of letters, of which the great- 
est writers of all nations have spoken in terms of highest 
admiration, holding it to be of little less than divine origin, 
you do not scruple to debase by a comparison to unformed 
heaps of flies’ or spiders’ legs.* 

I should not have wondered so much if Perreire had made 
use of this extraordinary and unheard of comparison in favour 
of this method ; a comparison worthy of such a subject. 

But you who contemn all former methods whatsoever, not 
as merely ineffectual, but as positively detrimental to the ad- 
vancement of the Deaf and Dumb; you, who announce a new 
method, invented by yourself, which is to supersede those of 
all other teachers, what road to learning have you discovered 
which we may pursue as you lead the way? Truly I should 
not have readily believed it if your singular comparison had 
not so unexpectedly disclosed the secret. 

Your epithet of new would not, however, have been admis- 
sible with Perreire, nor yet with his learned predecessors 
Amman and Wallis. 

And should this Controversy of ours ever find its way to the 
public, I will venture a thousand to one, myself, that every 
person of talents and erudition will give it against you. 

You suppose, learned Sir, but without proof, that the form 
assigned to each letter, is not so distinguishable by its proper 
character as not to be confounded with the forms of other 
letters. 

I need only appeal to the Deaf and Dumb themselves for 
evidence against you in this: many of them are so perfect in. 
the different forms of letters, the very first day of their tuition, 
that they throw aside the alphabetical table, and give every 
letter as called for on the fingers, in this manner: the thumb 
and little finger turned down, the remaining three fingers 
close together to signify m, in which there is an evident simili- 


* There is an expression of this kind in French to signify diminutiveness or 
exility. 

“ Brother Voltaire’s eyes are very sore; he has injured them in poring over 
Corneille. He has been obliged to study him in a small fly-legged edition, (petite 
édition en pieds de mouche).”’ 

Letter to M. Damilaville.—20th July, 1762. 
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tude of shape; the third finger subtracted for an n; these two 
fingers elevated to give an u; the fore-finger and thumb joined 
orbicularly to make ano; andsoon. Therefore, upon seeing 
your word Paris, if you efface it, they restore it in writing if 
a pen or pencil be at hand, and, if not at hand, express it by 
the positions of the fingers corresponding to each letter. 

I am very much inclined to doubt, learned Sir, the aptness 
of comparing the capital letters which we see over the gates 
of temples and public edifices to heaps of flies’ and spiders’ 
legs: for they leave very sensible figures in the mind, which, 
upon occasion, are easily reflected by the force of imagination 
innate in mankind. These large characters we make use of 
in the initiation of our scholars, gradually diminishing the 
size ; but, whether we use large or small characters, the same 
ideas remain; nor has it once happened to us to re-commence 
our instructions for the small characters after the large have 
been learned. 

As to the assertion which you introduce by offering to lay a 
thousand to one that the entire word Paris cannot possibly 
be depicted to the thought, I must take the liberty to say that 
you are under an egregious mistake, because you consider the 
letters abstracted from the subject to which they are adherent, 
(to use logical terms), and then suppose that, their colour 
being fled, the letters themselves cannot be apprehended by 
the imagination, because this faculty can exhibit nothing to 
itself but by forms or images obvious to the senses. 

Now the truth is, that letters, whether printed or in manu- 
script, never do offer themselves to the mind independent of 
the subject or substance on whose superfices they are wrought, 
so that they always act upon the imagination, clothed, as it 
were, in black or in white; and there is no more difficulty in 
reading them purely by our minds, than when presented to 
our eyes in a book or loose paper. 

This will be fully understood by observing, that our imagin- 
ation is endowed with the faculty of representing to itself as 
distinctly the forms of objects once perceived by the sight, as if 
the objects themselves were present: it has eyes of its own to 
the full as quick as the eyes of the body. 
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Let your own word Paris stand for an exemplification. As 
our eyes do not confound the five letters of which it is com- 
posed on beholding them in writing, neither does our faculty 
of imagination blend them one with another, but can exhibit 
them to itself fabricated in gold, in silver, in bronze, in stone, 
or in wood; colored white, or black, or green or red; formed 
in characters large or small: and this power which we derive 
from nature can exercise itself over still longer words, provid- 
ed they are attentively, not transiently, viewed. : 

Who that has ever consulted the strength of his imagination, 
or tried what it is able to effect, can be ignorant of this power? 

Again as we apprehend an entire proposition with greater 
celerity when the eyes see it in printing or in writing than 
when it is conveyed to us by the voice, so likewise does the 
faculty of our imagination exhibit to itself words more rapidly 
than they could be pronounced, whatever the size of the let- 
ters; as, for instance, the following, sculptured over the 
porches of our temples in characters a foot and a half big: 
PAVETE AD SANCTUARIUM MEUM: Eco Dominus. 

We are now to investigate what you would substitute instead 
of our very easy method for the acquirement of knowledge. 

I will here bring forward your own expressions. ‘ My 
pupils,’ you say, “learn the art of reading and of giving the 
distinct, audible sounds of words, with understanding. They 
think of their articulate language both sleeping and waking. 
Any one may converse with them, only taking care to utter 
his words slowly. Written language is fixed in their minds 
by the prolation of the voice ; though they cannot perceive by 
their ears, they do by another sense, which is a matter quite 
indifferent in itself. In the beginning, their utterance is 
wretched ; but in the course of two or three years they speak 
clearly and distinctly, and at length learn even the art of de- 
claiming.” 

Therefore, learned Sir, the word Paris, (still to make use 
of your own example,) which is so instantaneously caught up 
by my pupils’ imagination, that if effaced, it cannot be restored 
with near so much celerity, your pupils are unable to fix in 
their minds until you have taught them the various positions 
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of the throat, the tongue, the teeth, the lips and the jaws, 
requisite for articulating each letter of the word; aad when 
at length they do utter, they are incapable of judging whether 
their prolation is right or wrong, since their ears are insensible 
to what they pronounce. 

Supposing, however, what is so problematical, that they 
happen to be successful in the articulation of this word, their 
faculty of imagination, it seems, has not the power of recall- 
ing the word to their mind unless the same letters, under the 
same arrangement, be again exhibited to them, and the same 
modifications of the organs of speech corresponding to each 
letter again executed for the sake of finding it out by the 
contact of the tongue with the internal parts of the mouth: a 
method most palpably tedious, difficult and uncertain. 

‘ Your pupils,’ you tell us, ‘ think of their articulate language 
both waking and dreaming.’ I must confess I do not alto- 
gether comprehend the meaning of dreaming in one’s articu- 
late language. It should seem then, that a Frenchman dreams 
in the French language, an Italian in the Italian language, a 
German in the German language. Now 1 very often dream 
in no language at all, for it frequently happens that I dream 
of things for which there are no names in any tongue which I 
know; for instance, divers phantoms, which are the mere 
creation of Fancy. It sometimes happens also that I dream 
of things which I have really seen awake, and yet am quite 
ignorant of their denominations, such as numberless tools of 
artificers, &c., and even with respect to others, whose names 
are familiar to me, it often happens that their images or sem- 
blances arise in my mind, in dreams, without the least idea of 
their names in any language: nor is this any wise extraordi- 
nary, when it is far,from uncommon to think of things pur- 
posely and attentively when awake, the names of which we 
strive to recollect in vain. 

I rejoice, but am not surprised, learned Sir, that your 
pupils, in the space of two or three years, speak clearly and 
distinctly, and at length learn even the art of declamation. 
At the end of my Methodical Institution, you will find a Latin 
oration consisting of five pages, which was recited or declaim- 
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ed, with exact propriety, by one of our pupils, deaf from his 
birth, before a numerous and splendid audience. 

I now come to the third point of our controversy. It seems 
impossible to you for the Deaf and Dumb to retain in memory 
all the words which exhibit our cogitations, and to render 
those words in writing by signs corresponding thereto, shown 
to them by their master, their schoolfellows, or others. 

I must here observe that this was never affirmed by us of 
all words whatsoever, but only of those used in common con- 
versation, in our public or private lectures on religion, and in 
books of morality: as to words peculiarly consigned to the high- 
er sciences, or exclusively belonging to particular arts, whether 
liberal or mechanical, of these the teacher takes no notice to 
his pupil, unless cursorily ; nor can it be of much consequence 
if the pupil should forget or be ignorant of words of this latter 
description, it being quite enough for him to retain those 
which suffiee to conduct the mass of mankind honestly and 
uprightly through life. 

That words generally useful and necessary are dictated to 
the Deaf and Dumb by methodical signs, can be testified by 
witnesses of every country, (many of them persons too acute 
for me to deceive, even if I would,) who have seen it done out 
of a book or a letter. Every day there appears at our lessons 
some one or other distrustful of popular report: if they come, 
they do not depart incredulous ; and before many years elapse 
there will not be a single person to call in question the prac- 
ticability of the operation. 

Out of a thousand testimonies, I shall content myself with 
that of Perreire, who, upon beholding a letter which he had 
furnished, dictated by signs, broke out into this exclamation : 
“IT should not have believed it if I had not seen it!” 

Perreire might unquestionably have dictated the same to 
his own scholars, but with this difference, (which you will 
please to note,) that upon indicating, by means of the dactyl- 
ology, each letter of the several words, his pupils would in- 
deed express them in writing, but without any conception of 
the meaning of such series of letters. 

But Methodical Signs are of no language ; they express no 
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words, nor yet letters: they signify Ideas, which the scholar 
apprehending, expresses in his own language, whatever that 
be, and in his own words ; nor can he possibly do otherwise 
than understand the sense of a word chosen by himself to be 
written. 

The difference between his method and mine was perceived 
in an instant by His Imperial Majesty ; for, upon dictating, 
by the dactylology, to one of my female pupils, these words in 
German ; es sey fern von mir, dass ich mich rhiime, dass allein 
in dem creutz; (God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross ;) and desiring her to declare the meaning of them by 
Methodical Signs, she answered that she could not understand 
them ; by which the emperor saw that the said method was 
merely mechanical, and that the same answer was to be ex- 
pected when the words of any language were dictated to a 
Deaf and Dumb pupil by dactylology. 

You are not, however, to gather from this that we reject 
the use of Dactylology altogether: where necessary, we have 
recourse to it, namely, to express what are called proper names 
of men, countries, cities, &c., which, having only an arbitrary 
signification, cannot be exhibited, like the other words of a 
language, by methodical signs. 

His Imperial Majesty witnessed another experiment of our 
art. Five deaf pupils being placed in such a manner that 
what was written by one could not be overlooked by the rest, 
I selected from a preceding exercise a proposition comprised 
in about ten words ; these I indicated by methodical signs, and 
the proposition was set down by one in French, by another in 
Latin, by a third in Italian, by a fourth in Spanish, and by a 
fifth in English: which however did not surprize the emperor, 
who knew that I had indicated not letters nor words, but ideas 
only, which being common to all countries and all languages, 
may very easily be expressed by him who apprehends them, in 
any language familiar to him. 

This will serve for a proof, learned Sir, (pardon me for di- 
gressing a moment,) of the truth of my assertion, that out of 
methodical signs it would be possible to construct that univer- 
sal language so long a desideratum with the learned, by the 
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medium of which people of different nations meeting any 
where might be able to hold converse, each interpreting in his 
own tongue the propositions of the others. This might be 
brought about, if in all the schools of every nation the differ- 
ent masters and tutors were to be ordered by government 
authority, (and the learned Abbé de Condillac professes his 
wishes that they were ordered,) to suffer no word to pass 
without teaching an established methodical sign for it. 

Here I cannot silently overlook what has been objected to 
this scheme by more than one learned person, which is, that 
persons exhibiting an entire proposition by methodical signs, 
will not observe an uniform mode of construction or phrase- 
ology ; that the structure of different tongues is so dissimilar, 
that if, for instance, a person should express himself by me- 
thodical signs, executed in gestures, according to the order of 
the French tongue, neither an Italian nor a German could 
follow the sense of the proposition so exhibited. 

To solve this difficulty, I shall suppose a certain number of 
persons together who have been brought up to the use of me- 
thodical signs from childhood, and as well versed in them as a 
Frenchman or a German in his vernacular tongue: this being 
admitted, let us next consider what would take place if some- 
body should express a proposition or phrase in French to a 
dozen Frenchmen, proficients in Latin, for the purpose of its 
being rendered by them severally therein. 

Not one out of the twelve would be found to adhere to the 
order of the French phrase; not one whose Latin phrase 
would be identically the same both in the choice and arrange- 
ment of the words: a sensible interpreter would not think of 
preserving the order or phraseology of the French, but of 
rendering the precise sense of the proposition. 

It will be just the same with every phrase or proposition in 
one language rendered by methodical signs to be understood 
in another, let those languages be what they may: the inter- 
preter, without regard to the order of the gestures or signs, 
will take care to put the ideas exhibited to him by these signs 
into proper phraseology of speech and writing. 

I now return to your epistle, learned Sir. You state, to- 
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wards the conclusion of it, that two hundred Deaf and Dumb 
persons have been habituated by you to speech; that by your 
education of them they have become members of society, and 
some of them even skilled in arts liberal as well as mechani- 
cal. But here, in Paris, the Deaf and Dumb, without any 
instruction from us, exercise trades of all sorts after remain- 
ing a certain time under proper masters, to be initiated in the 
mysteries of their respective callings: therefore I cannot see 
how we can justly assume any merit from their discovering 
such kind of skillfulness. Nay, it sometimes happens that 
native propensity and talents alone supply the place of a mas- 
ter, and that the Deaf and Dumb self-taught in a particular 
art show much greater skill in it than those who have served 
an apprenticeship to it. 

I congratulate you upon living under a prince who warmly 
patronizes your institution, and who, you say, hath assigned 
you a house and necessaries, along with a handsome salary,” 
in addition to emoluments that daily accrue to you from your 
vocation. 

As to myself, Divine Providence was pleaded to provide for 
me so liberally from my birth, that it would be ingratitude in 
me towards that Being who is bountiful of his own and just 
to ours, if what I received gratuitously I did not also gratui- 
tously impart. 

I shall never recommend the Viennian instructor to teach 
his pupils himself the art of speaking; but only to capacitate 
other masters to prosecute this mechanical branch, while he 
himself superintends more useful and more important studies. 

Whatever be the difference of opinion between us on these 
matters, it diminishes nothing of the consideration with which 
I shall ever be, 

Learned Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
THe TEACHER OF THE DEAF AND Dump, 
at Paris. 


* The Latin is, “ quadringentos annui reditis nummos assignavit.” 
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ANSWER OF THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AT 
LEIPSICK. 


Noble and Reverend Sir, although I greatly esteem the let- 
ters which you lately did me the honour to address to me, I 
cannot but confess that our notions touching the most eligible 
manner of instructing the Deaf and Dumb are wholly at va- 
riance, and, I very much doubt, will never be reconciled. 

I stated, in my letter to you, that 1 had perused and exam- 
ined not only your Method, but the schemes of all others who 
had produced any thing worth notice on the subject; that 
twenty years ago I taught by means of Dactylology ; but that 
no other method can compare either in point of facility or 
solidity with that which I have invented and now practice: 
for mine is built entirely on articulate, vocal language, and 
upon taste, which supplies the place of hearing. 

But in order to confer with you respecting my method of 
educating the Deaf and Dumb, and disclose something of the 
invention, it is indispensably necessary that you learn the 
mode of tuition from myself; which would require you 
to live on the spot with me at least half a year. 

My method of tuition corresponds in nothing with the mode 
adopted by Perreire, Deschamps, and others of note, save in 
the language which is expressed in writing, and then only as 
this written language is considered to be a copy or imitation 
of the sounds of articulate language. 

In my method of instructing the Deaf and Dumb, articu- 
late language is the fundamental point; the hinge upon 
which every thing turns. By means of this, to which ideas 
of various kinds are annexed, they acquire a large stock of 
conceptions and cogitations, and proceed from the sensual 
to the intellectual world. Ina word, they think by sensations 
acquired by art, and by representations of things cohering with 
those sensations, which conjointly and separately influence and 
operate upon their faculty of affecting and repugning, and 
produce the arbitrary cause of their thinking and acting: all 
which I have more fully discussed in my Observations con- 
cerning the Dumb, written in German, and published in the 
year 1778 by Herold, bookseller in Hamburg. 
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My deaf pupils are taught by a slow and easy process to 
speak both their vernacular tongue and foreign languages 
with a clear and distinct voice, from habit and from under- 
standing, just as well as those who enjoy the faculty of hear- 
ing. Then they learn arts and sciences in every branch, except 
a real and complete knowledge of sounds, of which, however, 
they acquire a comparative, though obscure and imperfect 
idea from the undulations of water, and other motions of a 
similar nature. 

Thus my pupils not only study various arts and sciences, 
but you may converse with them by word of mouth on ob- 
jects relating thereto, and dictate to those who handle the pen; 
these are circumstances known every where as well as here, 
and which have been witnessed by many princes and men of 
learning. 

If you suppose that I make no use of the dactylology in 
my tuition, you very much mistake; I use it, however, only 
for the combination of ideas: but the signs which serve for 
the communicating of thoughts among my pupils consist in 
language articulated and expressed in writing. 

The method which I now pursue in the tuition of the Deaf 
and Dumb was never known to any one besides myself and 
son. The invention and arrangement of it cost me incredible 
labor and pains: and I am not inclined to let others have the 
benefit of it for nothing. 

By right, the publication of it should be purchased of me 
by some prince; and I defy all the casuistry in the world to 
argue me out of money that I lawfully and laboriously gain. 
Such of the Deaf and Dumb as are poor I instruct gratis: 
while I make the rich pay in proportion to their wealth; and 
I often receive more than I demand.* 

Adieu, Reverend Sir. I request your favorable opinion, 
and beg to assure you of my respect. 

S. HEINIcH. 

Leipsick, 12th July, 1782. 


* This answer of the Leipsick Teacher is deficient in clearness and connexion 
in the Latin. In the Decision of the Academy of Zurick, it will be seen, that the 
compositions on the part of Mr. Heinich, even in German, are complained of as 
mysterious and unintelligible. 
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Tuirp AND Last LETTER OF THE PARISIAN TO THE LIPSIAN 
TEACHER. 


Learned and Reverend Sir,—If you had not attacked the 
Method of instructing the Deaf and Dumb adopted by the 
teacher at Vienna, denouncing it as useless and prejudicial to 
their advancement, I should never have thought of comparing 
that method with yours. I have been a defender, not an 
assailant. 

I cannot sufficiently admire the offer you make me, (to 
which, I am sure, I was very far from any intention of giving 
rise.)—Your words are, ‘In order to confer with you re- 
specting my method of educating the Deaf and Dumb, and 
disclose something of the invention, it is indispensably neces- 
sary that you learn the mode of tuition from myself, which 
would require you to live on the spot with me at least half a 
year.” 

It will not, I hope, be offensive, learned Sir, if I decline 
this your voluntary invitation. 

What I can, with great ease, in the course of a fortnight at 
most, qualify simple females to teach, I have no need to learn 
myself during six whole months. 

And with regard to your own method, which you deem a 
secret to all mankind, save yourself and your beloved son, 
pardon me, learned Sir, in saying, that, in the presence of 
you or any one deputed by you, I will be bound, not to learn, 
but to teach it, to any rational creature endowed with the 
faculty of hearing. 

As I was yet uninformed with respect to your process in 
teaching the art of speech, I forebore in my former letters to 
say any thing about it: but the mystery is revealed by your- 
self in the following words: . 

** My method is built entirely on articulate, vocal language, 
and upon taste which supplies the place of hearing.” 

We pursue this course too; but then we do not denominate 
the internal contact of the various organs of speech, taste. 
Nor would this term be sanctioned by physicians. For taste 
is one of the five senses, serving only to discriminate savours. 
Whether the organs of it lie principally in the tongue or in 
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the palate, is a matter of dispute; that they reside in both is 
most probable, and most consonant to daily experience. 

Now no internal contact of the organs of speech produces 
a savour of any kind ; but merely a sensible commotion, which 
is quite foreign to the sense of taste. 

Our office is, to raise this sensible commotion in the organs 
of the Deaf; and to habituate them to it, by unremitted 
attention, until they can effect it without our interference. 

To perform this, we find no need of a golden nor yet of a 
silver instrument. We leave such idle apparatus to Perreire, 
to make a parade before the ignorant, and accomplish our 
business by the proper application of our hands and fingers in 
necessary cases. We do not, like him, give our lessons in 
mysterious secrecy, but before as many spectators as chance 
may bring; and at the same time take the opportunity of 
showing the friends of such of the Deaf and Dumb as are 
unable to attend our school, how to instruct them at their 
own homes. 

I leave you to judge from all this, learned Sir, whether it 
would not be unnecessary for me to undertake a journey to 
Leipsick. 

One thing, to say truth, a good deal surprises me in your 
last letter, which is the passage where you say, that “ you 
make use of the Dactylology for the combination of ideas ;” 
those are your own words. By so plain a confession it must 
be manifest to every intelligent person, that this system of 
yours is merely mechanical ; that it does not compare ideas 
with ideas, but words with words. For what is dactylology 
but a series of letters indicated by different positions of 
the fingers, which, although they can very well express the 
words of a language, can by no means unfold their significa- 
tion ? 

The teacher, therefore, dictating by dactylology, (with as 
much velocity, if you will, as a skillful musician running 
over the keys of an organ,) the pupils, I grant, will accurately 
render every word delivered to them by the respective posi- 
tions of the fingers; but what that series of letters signifies 
they will not understand: they may, by such means, draw out 
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an answer with perfect congruity to any question; but this 
answer will be a picture with the subject of which their minds 
will be unacquainted. They will seem very learned, but, in 
truth, will be no more than faithful amanuenses. 

Adieu, learned Sir. If we were not so many leagues asun- 
der, I should certainly be tempted to pay you a visit. 

I am your most obedient, Humble Servant, 
THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF AND Dump, 
at Paris. 


DECISION OF THE ACADEMY OF ZURICK, IN AN ASSEMBLY OF ITS 
MEMBERS, ON THE CONTROVERSY ARISEN BETWEEN THE TEACH- 
ERS OF THE DEAF AND Dus. 


The Rector and Fellows of the Academy of Zurick assem- 
bled, to the illustrious Abbé de l’Epée, Founder of the Sem- 
inary for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, 
S. P. D. 


We deem ourselves highly honored, most benevolent Abbé, 
that you should have singled us out from other Academies, to 
refer to us your disputation with the learned Heinich. And, 
although it might seem to some, that, as the major part of us 
had no other knowledge of the art of educating the Deaf and 
Dumb than what had been gathered from common fame or 
hearsay, we were not the properest persons to decide upon 
such matters; yet, as it is far easier to appreciate the excel- 
lence of an invention than to be the inventor, we have not 
suffered ourselves to be intimidated, nor to decline the office 
to which, for the interests of humanity, you have thought fit 
to call us. Moreover, having now diligently inspected and 
maturely weighed the subject of the controversy between you 
as discussed in your correspondence, together with the publi- 
cations of both on the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb, no 
judges, we are confident, could bring to their decision a more 
extensive and scrupulous investigation of the cause than we 
do: Wherefore we proceed to give our free and impartial 
opinion. 
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The matters in contention branch into two parts: first, the 
affirmation of Heinich, that all who have given instructions 
for the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb before himself have lost 
their way, and missed the right path, you not less than others ; 
next, his assertion, that he hath discovered, and is the only 
one who now practices the true, proper method of tuition. 
Setting aside the precepts and practice of others, we shall 
confine ourselves to a consideration of the method invented 
and practiced by you, with general applause, and of the ob- 
‘jections which Heinich has made to it. 

The signs which you employ in the tuition of the Deaf and 
Dumb, are, in Mr. Heinich’s estimation, utterly vain and fruit- 
less: for, since letters, syllables and words are but symbols, 
not of things, but of the various sounds by which these things 
are signified, he does not see how it is possible to convey the 
notion of any thing, by means of signs, to those who are des- 
titute of the sense of hearing ; because, says he, the fact is 
this: that in the perusal of a piece of writing we do not draw 
our notions of things absolutely from the letters and words 
delineated, but from the sounds which recur to the mind 
thereby, and which are thg direct channel for the transmission 
of knowledge: this, says he, is the case, even in our medita- 
tions; for the work of cogitation is always performed by the 
sense of words, not written, but pronounced, the sound of 
them being habitually revived by fancy. Sound, he contends, 
is therefore not only a sure, but an indispensable help to think- 
ing; and by which alone the forms and figures of things pre- 
sented to the mind can be retained, revolved, connected, com- 
bined, and compared. Since they who want the faculty of 
hearing are deprived of this necessary help, the grand object 
seems to him to discover what is best calculated for a substi- 
tute ; and this he professes to have found. 

He was aware it might be objected, that, in thinking, we 
employ the sounds instead of the figures of words, more from 
habit than from nature or necessity, because we learn to speak 
before we learn to read; but that there is no reason why the 
notions of things may not be introduced into the minds of 
those who are Deaf and Dumb, by the eye, in written sym- 
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bols, without the ministry of another sense. He has therefore 
answered this objection by a downright denial of its practica- 
bility ; supporting his denial upon the following position: 
that the forms of written words cannot be revived by our 
fancy or memory so as to become equally perceptible to the 
mind in the dark, or after their removal from the sight, as 
when actually present to the eyes. Strive how we will, says 
he, to restore any form, we shall be able to produce nothing 
but what is obscure, and as if it were seen through a fog. 
The thoughts being intent upon any particular letter, the 
images of all the rest vanish; every trace of them is instantly 
swept away from the mind. This he considers to be so cer- 
tain a truth, that, he contends, nobody can figure to his mind 
even the five letters composing the word bread: whence he 
deduces that visual instruments or agency, the most incon- 
stant and fluctuating of all others, being at the mercy of every 
casualty to alter or expunge, must be the worst adapted to 
elicit the powers of intellect. 

This, if we do not mistake, is a summary of the arguments 
employed by Mr. Heinich in combating your allegations, and 
attacking your system. That there gs some truth and much 
acuteness in them, we do not deny; nor, probably, will you. 
The force of them with regard to the points in dispute, is a 
very different question. 

Although his observation concerning the tardiness of fancy 
in renewing the forms of written letters and words to the 
mind may be right enough with respect to us who hear, we 
have our doubts whether it will apply to the Deaf and Dumb. 
Mr. Heinich must very well know that, generally speaking, all 
who are deficient in any one sense, have the rest in greater 
vigour: it is therefore natural to suppose, that more lively 
and prominent images are formed in the fancy when, by a 
diminution of the number of the senses, the energy of the 
mind is compressed and less dissipated; when, by a subtrac- 
tion of some of those disturbances which distract thought, the 
attention is more condensed and sharpened : to which we may 
add, that necessity forces us upon some method of making up 
the’ loss of what we want by means of what we have. 
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Supposing, however, we were to give up all this, and to 
admit that in the progress from written symbols to cogitation, 
the intervention of some third kind of signs were just as 
necessary to the Deaf and Dumb as to us who have the sense 
of hearing, still it does not appear that this concession can in 
the least affect the merit of your system of tuition, since it is 
not carried on by means of writing alone, to the exclusion of 
all substitute for sounds, by whose ministry the passage from 
written words to the apprehension of things may be facilitated. 
For, are those signs to pass for nothing which you term method- 
ical, by which you signify, with the utmost accuracy, not only 
all objects daily before our eyes, but even things the most 
abstruse, and ideas the most remote from the acquaintance of 
the senses, rendering them as visible as any garment on the 
body? This incomparable art which you have cultivated and 
brought to a degree of perfection that is incredible, is above 
all praise ; nor have we any fear, in so saying, that the learned 
and judicious will think we exaggerate. This part of your 
excellent work has thrown the clearest light on many things 
which had been doubtful or obscure to us before our perusal 
of it: and, indeed, such admirable acuteness of intellect and 
exactness of instruction are everywhere displayed, that an 
acquaintance with that publication, we conceive, would prove 
highly useful to all who are concerned in the tuition of youth, 
not merely of such as are Deaf and Dumb, but of those that 
possess every one of their senses. 

We should have concluded Heinich to be totally ignorant 
of this invention of methodical signs, if he had not made 
express mention of it in his printed attack upon your method: 
and even now, all we can believe is, that his knowledge of it 
is not derived from the perusal of your book, but only gleaned 
from vague report, without any view of its efficiency ; conse- 
quently, without any foundation for a judgment about its 
utility or inutility in education. It is clear that such a view 
of it must have convinced him, that the forms of written let- 
ters and words are no more symbols of things themselves to 
your scholars, than to us or to him: but as, to us. who hear, 
writing is the vehicle of speech, and, by that mean, of ideas 

16 
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and notions ; so, to the Deaf and Dumb, writing is only the 
reminiscence of methodical signs, which is their speech. And 
as none of us learned to read or to write in order that he 
might learn to think, neither, we presume, do you propose 
writing as the instrument for eliciting the powers of thought 
and reason in the minds of your pupils. Vocal language was 
our conductor to thought and reason ; methodical signs, which 
you have so admirably contrived as a substitute for speech, is 
theirs. You might, no doubt, instruct your pupils by signs 
alone; but you wisely call in writing as a powerful auxiliary 
in the cultivation of their minds. Mr. Heinich’s objections on 
this point consequently fall to the ground. 

On the other hand, if the operation of thinking be effected 
in us who hear, chiefly by the mental renovation of sounds, 
neither can your pupils be said to be destitute of a similar 
medium to effect that operation in them, to wit, signs, which 
serve to carry on conversations upon all subjects; for a view 
of letters and words is to them but the mental renovation of 
their speech, producing the immediate reminiscence of the 
signs established for things. 

Accordingly, they transform written words into signs, as we 
do into sounds; and, by such transformation, both apprehend 
the meaning of what they see in printing or writing, and per- 
form the function of meditation. Meditation, therefore, is not 
carried on with them by letters, but by those signs which we 
have before observed to be their speech. 

It may possibly be asked, whether the signs which consti- 
tute this speech, are a complete succedaneum for sounds or 
vocal language, of which they are designed as the substitute ? 
Of this there will be no reasonable doubt, if it can be mani- 
fested that they form a language as easily retained in mind, 
and not inferior in precision and extent to that which enters 
at the ear, by the vehicle of sound. 

And that this is the case, will be admitted without difficulty, 
unless it should be thought that symbols established by mere 
arbitrary compact, without any natural or necessary analogy 
to the things which they signify, penetrate the mind with 
greater facility, and leave deeper impressions there than those 
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which are natural, that is, which have an imitative expression 
of the form or matter of the respective things they designate. 
But the reminiscence of things is much easier than that of 
words, even to us who hear. Although every body can give 
the substance of a passage they have just read or heard, if 
they understand it, very few can repeat the identical words 
which they read or heard. Again, several persons hearing 
the same discourse, will, on relating it, all differ from each 
other in their expressions: by which it is plain that the mem- 
ory lays hold of things better than of words. Whence it de- 
monstratively follows, that those signs are most easy to retain 
in mind which have the nearest relation to things themselves ; 
and that yours come under this description, surely no one 
who has perused the publication in which your system of tui- 
tion is laid open, can doubt or deny. The signs you employ 
are those which nature herself hath associated to things, and 
which all deaf persons use spontaneously, some of them with 
considerable shrewdness and dexterity; but this mute lan- 
guage, by your improvements of it, is changed out of the 
rudeness and poverty discoverable in the primitive state of all 
arts, into the opulence of a copious and polished tongue. 
Here we do not in the least scruple to declare, what none 
of us could once have supposed possible, that, in our opinion, 
no articulate language whatsoever in use amongst mankind is 
fuller or of greater compass than that language which you 
have established for the Deaf and Dumb. It designates, with 
the utmost facility, whatever falls under the sight, or any 
other of the senses ; nor are those notions, termed by logicians 
abstract, which, having no intercourse with the senses, would 
appear much more difficult to render, beyond its reach. Hein- 
ich, indeed, positively denies that they can be rendered by 
signs: but such denial could never come from one who had 
read the part of your book which treats particularly on this 
subject, not to mention other passages which occasionally 
touch upon it, wherein you have thoroughly elucidated every 
circumstance, showing in a variety of exemplifications, in 
what manner, by resolving that kind of notions into their 
simple parts, and by applying methodical signs, you unfold 
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their meaning, and almost subject them to the optics. What 
else, in fact, are the distinctions of nouns and verbs, and 
cases, and modes, and other grammatical parts, specified by 
that art? You do not simply assure us that your scholars are 
taught all these distinctions, but describe the very signs em- 
ployed with such perspicuity and exactness, that nobody, 
making use of his eyes and his reason, can avoid seeing and 
being convinced of the practicability of them. Now that he, 
who performs so much by signs, should comprehend notions 
of every species in his system, is nowise improbable. But 
when Heinich is silenced on the absurdity of pertinaciously 
contending about the impossibility of things shown to be 
practicable by the evidence of experience, he has still one 
resource left, and that is, to assert that your deaf pupils can- 
not understand the signs you have adapted to things; an 
objection, of which we proceed to consider the justness and 
propriety. 

It is evident, from the very nature of those signs, that all 
ideas and notions rendered thereby, must be expressed not 
only with equal but greater accuracy than by any speech, or 
language composed of words. For since these signs do not 
barely signify things, but convey by the eye fresh images of 
them to the mind, peculiar signs are required for every sepa- 
rate thing, and thus every misapplication or wrong interpreta- 
tion is precluded; whilst, on the other hand, the import of 
words derived from the consent of mankind is become very 
confused and perplexed by diversities of usage, and the sense 
of many utterly misconceived by numbers of people, who 
never get these mistakes rectified during their whole lives; 
and hence a multitude of the grossest errors are generated. 
Mistakes, no doubt, may be made in the choice of signs as well as 
of words, by those whose discrimination of the nature of things 
is so imperfect as to lead them into false judgments of their 
import: a defect which is to be imputed to human nature 
rather than to the art itself. 

It is indisputable that he who expresses himself justly and 
accurately by speech, may be mistaken, or not clearly under- 
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stood by others: but this will never happen to him who ex- 
hibits signs properly corresponding to things. 

The former using nothing but symbols instituted by mere 
human arbitrary convention, and the latter, types or images 
of things themselves, adumbrated or expressed, may be resem- 
bled to the difference between hearing the name of a person, 
and seeing his portrait; if we have no knowledge of the per- 
son, the pronouncing of his name raises no idea in our mind; 
but in looking at his portrait we see as much of him, though 
an utter stranger to us, as the painter hath exhibited. And 
to speak openly our sentiments, your system appears to us of 
such great and extensive utility, that, we are persuaded, if all 
who have been educated by the agency of speech and hearing, 
were to be put under your tuition in order to learn how to 
render by this method the sense of the words they have ac- 
quired, it would be very much to their advantage: it would 
rectify many of their notions, and make them unlearn many 
errors. Locke, in his Essay on the Understanding, enumer- 
ates a variety of inconveniences attending instruction by vocal 
language, which, for brevity’s sake, we omit. 

We have thought it right to say thus much, illustrious Sir, 
lest it should be suspected that we had pronounced judgment 
without competent knowledge of the matters of dispute, or 
could not justify our decided preference of your system of tui- 
tion by sufficient reasons. At the same time, we are sensible 
that your cause stands in no need of our pleading, being sup- 
ported by what is of greater weight than any argumentation, 
by the evidence of crowds of daily spectators, some of whom 
you have mentioned, whose testimony is unimpeachable, and 
decisive. Mr. Heinich, however, strikes at the veracity of the 
emperor Joseph, of Linguet, and of Perreire, the criticiser and 
opposer of your system, in declaring that what they attest to 
have seen is all fiction and falsehood: though, unfortunately 
for him, the circumstances are so plain, unequivocal and cer- 
tain, that they leave not the shadow of a suspicion of delusion 
or error. Tosuch as have not had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the operations of you and your pupils, nor (what we deem 
less material) of consulting your book, a person may perhaps 
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appear to criticise very judiciously and forcibly such parts of 
your system as he thinks disputable; but to such as, having 
done either, form their opinions impartially from the force of 
reason and the evidence of facts, all these criticisms will 
amount to, nothing. 

But Mr. Heinich reports instances of Deaf and Dumb per- 
sons, so badly taught by means of writing, as to have received 
no benefit from their instruction. Admitting the fact, which 
we are not inclined to question, what does it prove? Only that 
what you perform very skillfully and successfully, there are 
others who foolishly attempt to imitate without knowing how. 
If he had laid his own system before the public, probably he 
would not have thought all his imitators entitled to his com- 
mendation. There is, however, in our own neighbourhood, 
Keller, an ingenious disciple of yours, who practises the art 
with success and reputation. Uster, a person of eminence 
and a member of our society, having visited his scholars, and 
scrutinized his method, has drawn up an account of it on the 
presént occasion. And we have now before us written themes 
of various kinds, of their composing, in which they have 
framed arguments in the dialectic way, with a very tolerable 
degree of skill, although Mr. Heinich denies the possibility of 
their conceiving a notion of any thing not falling under the 
senses.—We shall only observe further, that as it is by no 
means new to see things which are intrinsically excellent, ren- 
dered preposterous and even absolutely bad by imitation, it is 
also indisputable, that whenever the result of a thing rightly 
administered proves excellent, that thing cannot be other than 
good in itself. 

In a word, it appears very clear to us that, although Mr. 
Heinich is so bold in his reprehensions of your method of tui- 
tion, he has very little knowledge of it; that he never read 
and probably never saw the publication in which it is laid 
open. In what other manner can we account for his rashly 
confounding your system with the systems of others; for his 
falling into the many mistakes which we have noticed; and, 
in particular, for his asserting and allowing it to be asserted 
by others who have publicly adjudged his method to be su- 
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perior to yours, that your pupils are not taught to speak? 
Surely such an allegation could never proceed from one who 
had perused the two chapters in which you describe the man- 
ner of instructing the Deaf and Dumb to articulate: or the 
Latin oration, placed at the end, which you mention to have 
been recited in public by one of your pupils; besides other 
passages in the book on this very subject. 

With respect to the art of which Mr. Heinich proclaims 
himself the inventor, averring it to be the only proper and 
true method of tuition known, we are not much more disposed 
than others seem to be, to sacrifice a large sum to obtain the 
knowledge of it. Therefore, considering the paucity of infor- 
mation with which he has indulged the world on the subject, 
nobody can discuss the merits of it but upon their own suppo- 
sitions or affirmations, which would be arrogance or temerity. 
He informs us, however, that what is effected by the agency 
of sounds in persons who possess the faculty of hearing, he 
accomplishes in his deaf pupils by means of Taste. How this 
can be performed we freely confess ourselves wholly unable to 
conjecture. We insert below an extract from a paper in the 
German Museum, written by Heinich or some panegyrist of 
his, that an idea of these mysterious and obscure matters may 
be taken from themselves; we give this extract in the original, 
not comprehending it sufficiently to offer a translation.* 

We must also confess that every one of us imagined, in the 
perusal of Mr. Heinich’s pamphlet, that under the denomina- 
tion of Taste, he erroneously meant to signify those various 
motions and configurations of the tongue and throat which 
produce the prolation of the voice. We were led into this 
conjecture by a passage immediately preceding, which men- 


* [The substance of this extract, (to be gathered only after the correction of 
numerous typographical errors,) is, that Heinicke made use of an artificial throat, 
to aid the deaf and dumb in producing the vowel sounds; and that in addition to 
this he had some secret process of a medicinal nature, medicinisches arcanum, 
which he employed to fix these sounds in the sense of taste; and for the conso- 
nants, he had an artificial tongue. These instruments, which, as we understand 
it, were designed to represent the positions and motions of the vocal organs, were 
used to teach the deaf and dumb not only to articulate themselves, but also to 
read the motions upon the mouth of a person speaking. Ep. ANNALS.] 
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tions an artificial tongue and throat contrived to give the deaf 
a view of the whole mechanism of the organs of speech; which 
we thought very ingenious. We must be extremely scrupu- 
lous however in asserting that he has inadvertently confound- 
ed the contact of these organs with the sense of Taste, as 
such inadvertence would be very extraordinary in one who 
sets himself up as a teacher and corrector of you. As to the 
rest, having seen none of his pupils, we can form no opinion of 
his method of tuition from a view of its efficacy and result. 
Frederick Storch, indeed, of Vienna, who had the opportunity 
of seeing and investigating their proficiency, hath publicly as- 
serted that what he heard and saw was far from being answer- 
able to the declarations and promises of their teacher. 

But were Mr. Heinich ever so successful, you, we are sure, 
would bear him no envy, as your own reputation is too exalted 
to need the depreciation of another’s, and as you disdain to 
exercise your art for gain, placing the reward of all your 
labours solely in the pleasure of doing good to the human 
race. 

Thus, illustrious Sir, we have stated our sentiments on the 
subject you proposed to us; but rather in compliance with 
your solicitation than from any idea of our assistance being 
needful to combat your adversary, whom, in our opinion, 
you have yourself ably and amply refuted. 

May your age be passed in serenity and plenty, with every 
happiness which this world can afford, to which you are so 
well entitled. 

Dated this 2d of February, 1783. 

Sealed with the Seal of the Academy of Zurick, and 
signed in the name of all the Members. 
JoHN GeEoRGE Rector. 
(ZL. 8.) 


(At a public Meeting of the learned Academy of Zurick, 
the following members were chosen to report the state of the 
question to the general body, namely, D. Hesse, Professor of 
Philosophy; D. Stinbrukel, Professor of Greek; D. Schinz, 
Professor of Physics and Mathematics; D. Uster, Professor 
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of Belles Lettres; and D. Hottinguer, Professor of History 
and Eloquence; to the last of whom was consigned the office 
of drawing up the Decision.) 


THe TEACHER OF THE DEAF AND Dump aT Paris, TO THE 
RECTOR AND FELLOWS OF THE ACADEMY OF ZURICK, SEV- 
ERALLY AND COLLECTIVELY. 


Learned Sirs: I am at a loss for words to return my thanks 
and testify my grateful sense of your proceedings. 

The controversy between Mr. Heinich and me, demanded 
judges of first-rate learning and ability to determine. The 
subject being altogether new and unprecedented, a thorough 
investigation and impartial consideration of every thing offered 
by the disputants in writing and in print, was indispensable 
to a just and enlightened decision. This troublesome prov- 
ince has been hitherto declined by other Academies to whose 
sentence we have appealed. 

You, learned Sirs, have taken an unbeaten track, in your 
survey of the cause; which, I am persuaded, will be followed 
in all future discussions of it. 

The judgment you have pronounced is extolled by persons 
of the greatest erudition here, who highly admire its acuteness 
in discriminating and precision in stating the points at issue, 
separated from all superfluous or extraneous matter ; as well 
as its strength of reasoning and perspicuity of language ; and 
they earnestly recommend the printing of the whole contro- 
versy, accompanied by your scientific decision. 

What Mr. Heinich thought improbable, or rather what he 
set all his faculties at work to prove impossible, is demon- 
strated by our pupils every day. Out of sixty-eight Deaf and 
Dumb whom we have now at this place under instruction, 
there are some who, not choosing to learn the art of pronoun- 
cing, neither do, nor ever did utter words; who, nevertheless, 
can write down propositions of all kinds dictated in signs by 
their teacher or one of their school-fellows, and that with 
greater swiftness than students in the schools of philosophy 
or theology can transcribe what their professors dictate orally. 
17 
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It is as clear as the sun at noonday that the words which 
are to form the said propositions they are stating, are not pre- 
sented to their minds by the Taste or the Feeling, as Mr. 
Heinich has it, but by the remembrance of the letters in a 
successive, determinate, fixed order. Now these words must, 
of necessity, be introduced by the window, that is, the eye, 
since they cannot enter at the door, that is the ear. But it is 
evident that those who acquire words, from the very com- 
mencement of their tuition, by methodical signs alone, must, 
whenever they see the established signs by means of which the 
signification of a certain written word was represented to 
them, exhibit to their imagination the regular and successive, 
not the disorderly and confused, number of those letters, to 
be faithfully transcribed. 

Heinich is wrong in maintaining that letters or syllables 
are not the signs of things themselves, but of the various sounds 
by which things are signified. We are sensible that letters or 
syllables are not the natural symbols of things, and have be- 
come so by a convention quite arbitrary; but this convention 
being ratified, and constantly observed amongst people of the 
same nation, no doubt remains as to their representation ; their 
signification is no longer arbitrary. 

The very same is to be said of sounds too, namely, that they 
signify things only by arbitrary compact; thus none of the 
sounds uttered in any of the various languages of different 
nations would produce an idea in the mind, unless, in infancy, 
some sign had accompanied that emission of the voice, guiding 
the eyes of hearers to the thing itself which it had been agreed 
upon in that nation to designate by such sound. 

Therefore the significations of things are not conveyed by 
sounds considered apart, in their own nature; but as they re- 
vive in the mind the ideas of the things which by arbitrary 
agreement in that particular nation are represented by the 
words pronounced.” 

There is no natural connexion between letters or syllables, 


* We sometimes pass so easily from one perception to another which it suggests, 
that it requires pains to make us sensible of the former. We attend little to the 
sounds or characters of a language which we perfectly understand; our whole at- 
tention is bestowed on the things signified by them. Gerard on Taste, part iii. sect. 1. 
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and words or sounds. Naturally and of themselves, letters 
or syllables no more represent sounds, than sounds do letters 
or syllables. The connexion between them hath been formed 
by national compact and convention: and thence only it is, 
that upon seeing the word window, the sounds which used to 
penetrate our ear when it was pronounced to us are renovated 
in the mind; and, upon the same principle, whenever we hear the 
same word uttered, the six letters of which it is composed 
recur to our memory; although neither the letters infer the 
sounds, nor the sounds the letters, naturally and of themselves : 
both revive in the mind ideas which we originally acquired by 
the help of signs that pointed out to us the things designated 
thereby, which ideas habitually arose in our minds thencefor- 
ward, upon the sight of the same written syllables, or upon the 
hearing of the same articulated sounds. 

But since neither letters or syllables, nor words or sounds 
represent ideas except by arbitrary compact, it easily follows, 
that things which are precisely the same may receive denomi- 
nations wholly different, in different places; nay, where the 
denominations are precisely the same, delineated by the very 
same characters, they may be diversely pronounced, and carry 
sounds altogether different to the ears of the auditors, who 
may give them a pronunciation different still. 

That the recurrence of certain letters or sounds uniformly 
produce in us certain corresponding ideas, we owe entirely to 
the instructors of our infancy, who, by taking pains to show 
us things themselves according as their names occurred in 
writing or in speech, early impressed on our minds the ideas 
assigned to those names by arbitrary national agreement. 

And I maintain, in spite of all Mr. Heinich’s assertions to 
the contrary, that as in the utterance of the word bread, we 
do not confound the five letters of which it is composed, al- 
though five different modifications of the organs of speech are 
required to pronounce it, neither are the letters confounded 
in the imagination of the Deaf and Dumb, to whom the order 
of them is as familiar by the habit of writing as to us by the 
habit of speaking. 

I am now to apologize, learned Sirs, for so long deferring 
the acknowledgment of my obligations towards you: a duty 
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which I have not had it in my power to perform these four 
months past, having been absolutely oppressed with business. 

Three persons have been recently placed under my super- 
intendence to be initiated in the art of instructing the Deaf 
and Dumb. Of these, one of your countrymen stands foremost ; 
his proficiency promises a speedy succor to those of his native 
_ country unfortunately destitute of the faculties of speech and 
hearing, to whom he will unlock the treasures of knowledge, 
and lay them as much at their command as if born with their 
ears open and their tongues loose. 

The next is a priest of great mental accomplishments, from 
Rome ; his Holiness’s legate here defraying his expenses, and 
giving him honourable entertainment in his own mansion. 
His Excellence Prince Doria Pamphili, whom to name is to 
praise, being exceedingly desirous of having the principles of 
this art transferred thither, occasioned his journey for the 
purpose of becoming versed in them; and it is designed that 
he shall publicly instruct the Deaf and Dumb on his return, 
for which use a building in that city is already destined. 

To gratify his Excellency, twelve of our pupils are now 
under preparation for a grand exercise in French, Latin and 
Italian, which (with God’s blessing) will take place towards the 
end of the month of July, before a splendid company. We shall 
expose in a previous programma their intended exhibitions. 

The third is a female, addressed to us by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Turin, in order that she might be capacitated 
to instruct the indigent Deaf and Dumb of his diocese in the 
elements of our religion. 

This additional weight of employment has been accompanicd 
with several avocations, from which our daily ministry of 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb, though by no means confined to 
narrow limits, could not exempt us. 

Such, learned Sirs, is the excuse I have to offer for the 
delay of my answer; for which Ionce more entreat your pardon. 


I am, 
Honorable Sir, and learned Sirs, 
Your most humble and obedient Servant, 
THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF AND Dump, 
at Paris. 


June 2d, 1783. 
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[ Here follows an Oration, in the Latin language, which was 
orally pronounced at one or more public exhibitions, by Lewis 
Francis Gabriel de Clemens de la Pujade,a deaf mute from 
birth. It takes forits text from the book of Wisdom, “* Wisdom 
hath opened the mouth of the Dumb, and made eloquent the 


tongues of infants;” and expresses grateful and pious senti- 


ments upon the benefits which Divine Providence hath bestowed 
on the deaf and dumb through the agency of their Instructor. 
It is well conceived and neatly expressed; but is not repre 
sented as having been composed by a deaf mute. It would 
fill two to three pages of the Annals. ] 


Copy OF THE PROGRAMMA OF THE EXERCISE EXHIBITED BY THE 
AND Dus, ON THE 137TH oF AuGuUST, 1783, UNDER THE 
AUSPICES AND IN THE PRESENCE OF His EXCELLENCY PRINCE 
Doria PAMPHILI, ARCHBISHOP OF SELEUCIA, AND NUNCIO OF 
His 


The Deaf and Dumb will answer in French, in Latin, and 
in Italian, to two hundred questions, of which eighty-six will 
be upon the three principal mysteries of our religion, and an 
hundred and fourteen concerning what relates to the Sacra- 
ments in general. With respect to the particulars of each 
Sacrament separately, no more than their several definitions 
will be given in this exercise. 

The Abbé Sylvester, invited from Rome by His Excellency, 
in the beginning of the month of March, in order to learn 
the art of instructing the Deaf and Dumb, will preside at 
their Italian performances. 

The Deaf and Dumb will execute the Methodical Signs of 
twelve hundred Verbs. Upon any part of one of these verbs 
being proposed to them, they will declare its proper person, 
number, tense and mode, with the reason of such their assign- 
ment. 

They will distinguish Nouns Substantive from Nouns Ad- 
jective and Pronouns; likewise, Adverbs from Prepositions 
and Conjunctions. 

They will transcribe any passages out of a book or a letter 
without seeing the book or letter, such passages being exhib- 
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ited to them by Methodical Signs; (this is to be understood, 
however, with the exclusion of technical expression and words 
not in ordinary use.) 


Names of the Deaf and Dumb who will answer in the three 
Languages. 

Lewis-Francis-Gabriel de Clemens de la Pujade. Augustin 
Sim. Roussel. Francis-Elisabeth-John de Didier. John-Bap. 
le Blond. Frances Arnaud. Margaret Auge. Maria-Louisa- 
Adelaide Bernard. Maria-Marthia Lorrin. 


Names of those who will answer in French only. 


William-John-Joseph de la Fontaine, Count Solar. Anne- 


Catherine Dessales. Elisabeth-Charlotte de Champigni de 
Gisancourt. Rose d’Haucourt. 


MATTER OF THIS EXERCISE. 


Upon the three principal Mysteries of our Religion. 


. What is a Mystery? 
. What does the word revealed signify. 
. Explain this word revealed still further. 
. What is the number of the principal Mysteries of our 
Religion ? 
5. What are these three principal Mysteries of our Religion ? 
6. What is the Mystery of the Holy Trinity ? 
7. What does the word distinct signify ? 
8. Is the Father God ? 
9. Is the Son God? 
10. Is the Holy Ghost God? 
11. Are they three Gods? 
12. Why are not these three Persons three Gods? 
13. What are the terms which the Church makes use of to 
express this Doctrine? 
14. Can we comprehend how three Persons have one sole 
and same nature? 
15. Could you show me in ourselves a species of resem- 
blance of this distinction of three Persons in God, in 
an unity of the same nature ? 
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A. Yes; very easily. We exist, we think, &. 
16. What are we to say of these three Properties of our 
nature ? 


17. Then these Properties of our nature are distinguished 

from one another? 

18. But are these three Properties separable from one 

another ? 

19. What do these three Properties make united together? 

20. How did the iliustrious Bossuet term that resemblance 

of the Trinity of Persons in God, and of the Unity of 
his nature? 

[These will serve for the readers of the Annals as a sample 
of the two hundred questions. ] 

Such is the public Exercise exhibited by the Deaf and Dumb 
in presence of upwards of two hundred persons. They were 
mounted on an estrade, upon which was a black table, five feet 
in length, in the form of a desk. Any one of the company 
being desirous of interrogating, announced the number of the 
question, as in the Programma, which he intended to propose, 
- mentioning at the same time, which of the three languages he 
chose for the communication. A single movement of the lips 
having signified this choice to a Deaf and Dumb pupil, and 
the question being dictated to him by Methodical Signs, which 
serve equally for the three, he inscribed it on the table with 
his crayon, in large characters, in the language appointed ; 
and immediately two other Deaf and Dumb pupils, one to his 
right, the other to his left, wrote out the answer, without the aid 
of any signs, in the two other languages. 

His Excellency the Nuncio of the Pope condescended to in- 
terrogate the Deaf and Dumb in this manner. 

If, after all these circumstances, any one should still contend 
that the Deaf and Dumb are incapable of understanding the 
sacred truths of our Religion, may it not justly be said, that 
his portion of reason is smaller than their’s whom he regards 
as demi-automatons ? 
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EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


The work of De l’Epée is here concluded. In Parts Second and 
Third, we have observed only two material errors in the translation, 
one of which we indicated in a note at the place. The other, which 
we corrected without notice, makes the Abbé give the whole number 
of pupils which had been from the first under his tuition, as six hun- 
dred and eight, instead of sixty-eight at the time of his writing. Such 
a blunder seems strange, considering the general accuracy of the 
work. We would add, that Heinicke, the proper German spelling of 
the name, is preferable to Heinich, as the translator has it; in which 
he follows De ’Epée. The name Pereire, is also properly written 
without doubling the first r, as the translator does; in this again fol- 
lowing De ’Epée. All the foot-notes in the book, are added by the 
translator. 

In Dr. Peet’s Memoir, among the proceedings of the Fifth Conven- 
tion, may be found brief sketches of Pereire and of Heinicke; of the 
latter, also, in the Annals, vol. I., the No. for April, 1848, p. 166. A 
memoir of Pereire, was published a few years since at Paris, prepar- 
ed by M. Seguin, in which an attempt is made to exalt Pereire to 
the disparagement of De l’Epée. The family of Pereire occupies 
at this day the highest rank in the financial world. Emile Pereire, 
who was a few years since, and may be still, for aught we know, the 
head officer of the French Crédit Mobile, is a grandson of Jacob Rod 
rigues Pereire, the teacher of the deaf and dumb. 

Some of our readers may wonder, that De lEpée, after having 
qualified one of his pupils, a deaf-mute from birth, to pronounce a Latin 
oration in public, should have virtually abandoned the instruction of 
his pupils in articulation. Several suppositions are admissible. We 
think it probable however, that, if he was really as successful in this 
case as he represents, the pupil must have belonged originally to the 
class of semi-mutes, or of the semi-deaf at least. We doubt not the 
Abbé found it much more easy to produce such a beginning of at- 
tainments in articulation and lip-reading, as would hold out to the over- 
sanguine a promise of complete success, and impress the superficial 
with the belief of success already achieved, than to carry on the work 
so as to secure really useful practical results. 

We know also, that he was right in claiming that to instruct the 
deaf and dumb in these arts, will by no means supersede nor even 
facilitate, but on the contrary interfere with, that instruction in the 
understanding of language, which is in any case indispensable. 
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